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The 1942 edition of The Old Farmer’s Almanac will be its 150th. As publishers of this venerable publication, we 
earnestly solicit at this time suggestions and the cooperation of every American in making this forthcoming edi- 


tion not only a tribute to American progress—but also something every American will want to have. 









Please write to: 


YANKEE, INC. 
DUBLIN, N. H. 
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A few copies of the 
1941 edition are still 


This advertisement appeared 
on sale at news stands. —— a 


in oan early issue of The 
Old Farmer's Almanac. : 
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in The White Mounteins 
Plau to linger where spark- 
ling winter invites YOU to 
join in its complete winter 
program. Ski tows—trails— 
skating —snow-shoeing —to- 
bogganing - -dancing —bow!- 


. Inns. Famous CANNON 
= MT. TRAMWAY. Scenes 
galore for the Camera Fan. 

FREE illustrated booklet 


and information, write to 
SS BOX 48 FRANCONIA 


“SS NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Car TIMES SQUARE” ; 


in New York 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
single from *2 
double from *3 


Serpent pala eons 
Ladl © Double trom $2 weebly rates 
Two 








oy yy 

















Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
“The Comfort Center of New England” 


ROOMS from $3.00 
GRILL & BAR 







E. G. Ersenman, Manager 





i 


JOE DODGE, Manager 








LZ 2 JI(JIJ (J (J (J IJ IJ I”_O W7YPFO> IF” F- Ne Have a 17 feet Cabin Cruiser, two bunks, and ice a, 
chest and stove in cabin, built this year, used three —— 
months, value about $500. Will swop for a camp y 
on small lake in Maine or New Hampshire. F576 plete 
— leatl 


several good portable Perfection oilstoves, one al d San 


most new; and various other articles. What do you 
want? F577 ‘ 








Would like trumpet mutes or some tobies. 





Tri 











—————__—_—_____—_— — ——_—__—— $$$ wav' 
Have five pair of bantam chickens and 27 mostly — 
unhanded pigeons including homers, tumblers, and v 
one oriental owl. Want 410 or almost any gauge sew 
shotgun; or 22 rifle; or what have you? F579. trun 


Will swop pair of Indian storm moccasins, size ‘ H 
4; and pair of baseball shoes, size 4; both in good pict 
condition; for what have you? F580 publ 


a a a ee swoy 


Collectors of pens and minerals—I have a 1 
run fountain pen used by MacMillan cxpedition in 
the Artic, complete with wires and switch. Have min 
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over the aan ant woodworking machinery; table ove 
¢ he U. S. W 1 k i bl | 
Saw; lathe; band saw; Y motor. F582. hun 
») ‘Offer 2 old violins (have se three p generations) swol 
S What have you? F585. W 
, Have a 32 cal. police pistol, never used. What sing 
¢ am I offered? F587. i F 
I have a 25 automatic “pistol ; “brand new fire place t miur 
\ brooms; chemicals to color your wood fire; set of [ff for 
Alexander Hamilton. Will swop for old jewelry, H 
" especially onyx and amethyst rings. F589. b Guy 
I want a sleigh ride behind old Dobbin, sleigh J > pi 
§ bells an’ everything! What can I do or give in re size 
¢ turn? F592. skis 
¢ Have lots of books—all kinds. What have you wv 
F595. | stan 
— Guneuttinnnnisniae { 
S ~ | want political campaign, advertising, club mem / wan 
bership, patriotic, and convention pins, both old and a de 
, I .- 
new. Will some collector write me for an opport H 
\ ’ unity to swop to our mutual benefit? I have a few 4 100 
4 ¢ good duplicates. F596 or t 
. ¢ Who would like to swop books? I have new or old ; -4 
+ - a= and want some of Marian Rawson's books pertain- trac 
sy | “Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount Courtesy Hortley \ ing to antiques. Let me know what you would like v 
¢ RN F597. ; Pr 
| THE ORIGINAL YANKEE | xiccecses | = 
near Westbrook, Maine; linoleum hall carpet rugs, ot 
s S blankets; portieres; carpenters’ tools; boy’s gun; Mos 
§ a ¢ rubbers; snow suits; wool Tg underwear; wool old 
¢ stockings; and so forth. F5102 pe 
ye ’ . on an a. ae sne 
¢ OAL >) Will swop lady’s raccoon coat, size 36-38, for solid Cot 
\ mahogany antique sofa in good condition, rose or othe 
\ grape carving desires; or will swop for complete — 
¢ S fireplace set in brass, antique, Colonial style 
N YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except . 2 . — 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, }} - will > = quaint ;*oboggan made in Ports ling 
b) minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 [J M*ine, jor * double barsst Tf oF 16 gauge shotgun havi 
b) or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll | coms & a0” Gee De a aes ee, Se V 
; ry s * va ac y, SOV y De f. av 
S be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to much more than I need but can big swop few = 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. dresses, English stamps, size 6% shoes, fruit cake 
th le). Please h heart f = 
OA I SP IS INI I PPI PP A A PA AA AA A A A yon a oe er Iw 
NN ing somebody! F5105. — 
) — S 
Have a pair of old-fashioned canary ‘cages; elec 4 type 
_A Massachusetts woman in business in New York Have a slightly used perfect condition hand en- tric banjo clock (never used); polar cub hand dryer — cost 
City longing for New England atmosphere wants to graved casting form (mould) for sailing ship book- (slightly used); purple satin evening gown with mov 
establish steady correspondence with honest middle- ends, cost $35, made of bronze. Sample bookend dinner jacket, size 18; pair of black | gabardine and E 
aged Yankees. Tastes: Bookish and Artistic. sent to interested party who gives best offer—guns; patent leather shoes “arch rebuilder, m4 8% AA rur 
a. —_a motor driven woodworking tools; or most anything Will_swop for a handmade afghan. F5113 - = 
Wanted: To hear from living relatives of Clara of equal value. F5 38. Have a fine scarf of brand new red foxes, never I 
Avery, Bradley, Maine, born 1850 and died around Have new 1300 page Garden Encyclopedia; also worn, Alaskan pelts, made up by Hudson Bay Fur and 
1915. F502. ‘ Gilbert 2 chime mahogany clock in good shape. Company. Would like to swop them for a good fur me 
Yankees! Write for free copy newspaper listing Would like 4 H. P. electric motor, A. C. or jig- coat, size 16 or 18. F5114 3 \ 
many swops. F503. saw; or wha t have you? F541. . Will swop diving helmet; lever action repeating (do 
Middle-aged lady would like to swop letters with Will swop one new style, rose pattern, initial H, 22 rifle (Marlin); 10 foot skiff, a good boat for fot 
middle-aged gentleman living in country near sea complete Rogers silver service for eight, used once, river or pond; boat propeller diameter 14, pitch 1g 
shores of New England. J504 7 months old, on non-tarnish chest, for dark rac 10; 2 sets of oars, 6 and 7 foot; Elgin bike frame; spor 
We as coon coat, size 17, in good condition, valued at $50. Peerless bike (single tire); Pilot 5 tube radio set; I 
Pe oe ee in more ge Ping 4 = F544. and electric razor Will swop for a one lunger Wi 
é a adi a Z — = ~~ —_ ae — 4 . . . . - 
em AB Bg z <> - Bn -! mad nn Will swop anything in crochet line—doilies, cen- inboard motor; 24 foot mast; boat lights; bilge bro 
- : a : terpiece and three doilies, chair sets, luncheon sets Psity, life jackets; 25 feet of one inch rope —— 
Will swop: Hockey skates, size 8; war medals; in heavy linen thread, or gimp handbags; for old FS117. — - é } 
buttons; pins; war, relics; earphones ; books ; maga Needlecraft magazines, good goblets, glassware, old Are there any Y ankees collecting The Old Farm sho 
zines; auto parts; '32 ply. cab. 4 cyl.; Yankee Clip- Edison graphaphone (disc); good whatnot; stamps; er’s Almanac by Robert B. Thomas? I am, and will cigz 
per model; stamps; coins; arrowhez ads; Willard A sandwich glass; bood electric cake mixer; or what swop the following for ones to complete my file spo! 
& B Eliminator; spotlight; Keystone 35 mm. pro- have you? F54 1873, 7 76, 77, 80, al 1882 to 1902 inclusive 
ector (hand power); and spurs. Want: Jeffe T, —s dh cine Magee Py &. pr = ca - — 
} - by- - 3 I 2 efferson To swop: Coniglae old weathervane; carpenter's Also have old books galore; Seth Thomas mante ers, 
Fsi3, guns; stamps; (unused U. S. any issue). saw for decoration; low post antique maple bed. clock, 18” tall, walnut case, gilt trim, over 50 years 9) bal 
Same . Want a rug, almost any size or shape, not too gay. old; fine black iron hall tree, oval mirror in middle l 
I want a small farm or camp in Massachusetts or F555 eaeans at top. Will make all sizes of wooden bird houses; 00 
New Hampshire with some land for garden and not ew Hampshire Troubadours wanted. Particul need a good per ot field glasses; folding Kodak; so, 
oo a Sa = f.J — — - arly want first and second volume N. H. Trouba- portable le_radio. 5123. ————— I 
What d < F520. e good garden land. dour. Will exchange. Have many duplicate copies. Just now I have more than I can use of stained will 
What do you want 520. Want Genealogy Pinkham Family, N. H. F560. glass windows (fine for churches, sun porches, of or 
For swop: A pair of very beautiful love birds Want a small bedroom chair. Have an old blanket halls). What _do you offer? F5125. 00 Wt 
and nee. Pies" needs are many so send me your or sea chest with rope handles (plain pine) to offer. Will | swop a 400 egg incubator and a 500 ‘chicken } me 
swop lis F564. hbrooder for two cords of hardwood, already sawed 4 \ 
Have a wooden doll house, completely furnished, Have a gentleman’s Bulova watch; old desk; snow- F5127 ae a OS eer tk Oe ‘a rod 
Sve Somme including bath, hall, stairway, front ver- shoes; handmade bellows for forge; yellow canary I have ‘millions of things to swop! What have ve 
anda, glass ,Windows, wall »paper; linoleum floors; cage; violin; 2 hand carved salt boxes; new electric you? F5129. -y 
16” x 24%" wide and 26” high, excellent condi- clocks; and can fix old Telechron and G. E. for . - : > Bhusffabe < 
tion. Want a good small typewriter or a winter you. Want old clocks, not electric, and someone to Have 18 ft. open launch with 15 H. P. Buffalo FS. 
evening wrap, size 16 or 18. F527. teach me to repair same; or typewriter. F567 Marine engine; 2 large camp lots on hilltop near | , 
aut ditter = Gineden Os : Lake Mascupic 25 miles from Boston; and 32 Model oth 
- an < " . oy Samoyed or black Pom- Have a sixteen feet long, 5% feet wide open run- B Ford coupe. Want late model car; or land in = 
ian, must he of best reed. Have radio, circulat- about speed boat with four cylinder Chevrolet motor Arlington or Lexington. F5136. \ 
ing heater; ice refrigerator; washing machine; type- in good condition ready to go. Would like to swop ar enemy Se eee —— tro! 
writer; double daybed; all in m perfect condition. Also for a house trailer in good condition. F569 Have two beautiful shore lots on Providence. swe 
valuable stamp albums. 31. - ——_—— Rhode Island river, improvements. Want small Pac 
Will owen lat jel Und I am a business girl in the thirties, weary of place, few acres, northern Massachusetts, southern = 
10 wand re ute — i argoed typewriter for Chicago associates. Would like to hear from either New Hampshire or Vermont, must be high loca \ 
ards of loam delivered in ingham. Will also sex, interested in church, photography, the out-of- tion, near some lake or river, with or without house Fre 
uwive 2 beams fifty feet by two feet thick. F534, doors and household pets. F574. P5138. 
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What will you trade for unmounted 8 point deer 
head and good rubber-tired road cart? F5146. 





Your chance of a lifetime: Will swop one com- 
plete set Harvard Classics, 52 volumes, flexible 
leatherette binding, A-1 condition, never used, Want 
complete set of Riders Perpetual Radio Service 
Manuals and Handbooks, 11 volumes; Model 1181-C 
Triplett Set Tester; or Skyrider Super-Defiant short 
wave receiver. F5148. 


Will swop a Martha Washington style electric 
sewing machine seven months old for a silver plated 
trumpet. F5150. c 


Have a large size (40” x 28”) glass framed 
picture of the old Fall River Line Steamer Pilgrim 
published by Currier & Ives 1883. Would like to 
swop it for typewriter or something else | can use. 
F5152. 

Have six pairs of beautiful love birds and their 
cages, these birds are all strong and healthy, make 
lovely presents for both young and old. There are 
hundreds of things | want so send me your list of 


swops. 5164. 














Would like to swop letters with artist, musicians, 





singers, or anyone who likes to correspond. F5168 
Five pounds goose feathers, fancy leaved gera 
niums, and many other things, 


buttercup chickens, 
for what have you? F5177 





Have one volume of the complete short stories of 
Guy De Maupassant (brand new); new evening bag; 
2 pairs of shoes, black suede and spectator pumps, 
size 9 AA; Brownie camera. Would like a pair of 
skis and ski poles. — F5186. 





Who has a good sized bird cage re, with or without 
standard, that they do not need, and what do you 
want for it? 1 have a long list of swops, let’s make 





a deal. F5189. 
Have a beautiful old paisley shawl to swop, over 
100 years old, absolutely perfect, not faded, worn 


or moth eaten, 6 feet square, fringed on two sides. 
My wants are many so it won’t be hard to make a 
trade with me. F5190. 
What am I offered for: 
on, over 100 years old; 





Hand reel to wind yarn 
small silhouette over 200 
years old; wooden spoon from a slave ship; volume 
of Stoddard’s lectures; 2 volumes o amera 
Mosaics; stereoscopic pictures about 80 years old; 
old ribbed goblet shaped spoon holder; large factory 
size spools of thread; old Sion hole cutter; cannon 


shell picked 4 on Antietum battlefield; copy of 
Cottage oh te ga by my Grandfather; also 
other books? 





Have two pairs -) clamp skates, 
with leather heel straps; 
rewired for electricity; 
ling and Jiu Jitsu. 


one pair is new 
old-fashioned hanging lamp 
leather bound book on wrest- 
Am interested in guns or what 





have you. F5197. 
Will swop an unused Scott’s Modern stamp 
album, an unused Scott’s Simplified Album for U. 


S. Stamps, some foreign stamps, stamp magazines 
and photographic equipment for certain negatives- 
| want real old negatives in good condition. F5202. 


Spaulding shoe skates, size 10; Thalyer Lino- 
type operator’s course, lesson books and finger chart, 
cost around $30. Will swop for printing equipment; 
movie camera projector; or what? F5203. 








Have 1931 Chevrolet Victoria Coupe in excellent 
running condition. What have you to offer? F5206. 


fancy handles, 
I'll give you 
07. 





I have two nice ladies’ umbrellas, 
and so forth, but they need recovering. 
me of them if you'll recover both. F52 


Want a good second-hand western 
(double cinch if possible). In exchange have a 12 
gauge S. shotgun (in good condition); flash- 
lights; Brownie camera; or most anything in the 
sporting line. F5208 


Have upright piano in good first class condition. 
Will be glad to swop for a puppy or will swop a 
brown knitted dress size 38 and a black velvet dress 
size 36 for what aave you? F5211 


Have “Chicago’ * chrome plated rink skates, white 
shoe, fibre wheels, size 74%; Chinese teakwood pocket 
cigarette case; 2 pen style flashlights; combination 
spot and focus 2 cell chrome plated searchlight; 
pocket size book of about 200 shade wild flow: 





type saddle 








ers, colored plates, accurate descriptions; Kodak 
baby Brownie camera; small electric motor, about 
1/32 H. P. house current. Want electric trains in 


good condition, also spare track, signals, tunnel and 
so forth. 212 





“he man” 
black horsehide leather coat (size 42 


Tt" s going to be a cold winter and some 
will enjoy my 


or 44), wool fleece lining and collar, very warm. 
What am I offered? Would like sporting equip- 
ment. F5214. 





Will swop a $50 fly fishing outfit, 
rod, reel, line, flies, and fly boxes, leaders and lead- 
er case. Rod, reel, line and flies never used. Fly 
box and leader case used one season. Want a pair 


complete with 








of 8 power prism binoculars in good condition. 
F5223. 

Would like to exchange stamps of the world with 
others. F5226 

Who has an airplane at least 55 H. P. dual con- 


trols, not more than three years old that they'll 
swop for a slightly y (only 10,000 miles) 1940 
Ms ackard Sedan. F52 


Would like to swop a goat and her kid for a 
French bull or a Boston bull, either sex. F5233 





Will swop brand new standard size rowboats, 
complete with oarlocks; for old Pierce-Snows; Pack- 
ards; Cadillacs; Lincolns; Marmons; or other big 
cars made before 1930. They do not have to be in 
running condition, but must be intact. F5237. 

Have a 2120 piece “Erector” set. Would like to 
swop for a typewriter or what have you? F5240 

Have 2 Jamesway electric brooders; 500 battery 
brooder; 6 quail brooders and coops; 200 egg elec 
tric game incubator; some bantams;-—would con- 
sider anything, want Indian collections. F5250 

Will swop one cash register (Not electric), in 
perfect == for an easy chair or what have 
you? F52 














Have a "a fly-tieing kit with instruction 
hook, all tools, materials and books necessary to tie 
over 100 flies, never used, cost $20. Will swop for 
« good camera of equal value. F5306. 

Have a lot of percale pieces for patchwork quilts 
that | will gladly swop for odd lots of wool yarn, 
any color. F5311 

Will swop pair of | 
foreign stamps. F531 

I have bantams What am | _offered? FS F5317. | 

Have hickory skis complete with harness and 
straps; bamboo ski poles; ski shoes; and Tyrolean 
ski parka. What am I offered? F5318 


Will swop—new walnut or cherry light stands, 
colonial designs, 14” round top, turned leg with 
three feet, height 23”, hand rubbed finish, and high 
grade workmanship. Want guns, pistols, or antique 
glass. rs. 








boys’ skates (size 4) for 



























Want a pair of men’s 
photo printer; or a 


Have a bait casting outfit 
skates, size 9 or 10 amateur 
cocker spaniel puppy. F5329 


Have two black fur robes, plush lines, very warm, 
good condition. Will swop for cord of well worked 
over stable manure. F5401. 








Who wants to swop Christmas cards? I have 
over 200. F5403. 
French artist will swop oil paintings, drawings, 


valued $5 to $100 for firearms, old coins, or an- 
tiques in good condition. Also unique new silk 
braided rug, beautiful pastel shades, for small car 
in good condition. F5414. 





I am not a stamp collector but happen to have 
100 stamps with postmarks dating from 1890 to 
1909. Who would like them and what do you offer 
for them? F5436 


Have one pair of almost new handmade snowshoes, 
made by a real craftsman; 5A Brownie Box camera, 
takes excellent pictures; steel cuts from drawings 
of good artist for use in making your own Christ- 
mas cards; good heavy army raincoat (blue); two 
ow! of tube hockey skates and shoes, size 1 and 9; 
books of all kinds. Want a rifle or shotgun or what 
have you? F5442 


“Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
Alaska, hear what 








Swoppers from Florida to 
I have to offer! Who needs a 
15 ft., almost new, trailer, ideal for a honeymoon 
down South or fisherman's paradise, value $250; 
also 5 new Norwegian ski sleds, single runner, loads 
of fun; also a rowing machine for someone who is 
scared to let their darling daughter go too near the 
water. Will trade for cuckoo cloc 7 Venetian 
blinds; divan; comfortable old chair; 16 mm. movie 
film ; or what have you of reasonable value? F5444 


used only one 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
in good condition. F5446 





” Have | Evinrude outboard motor, 
month Will swop for 
eleventh edition, 





Scribners or 
I collect these 


Look in your attics for old Harpers, 
Century magazines of 1885 to 1905. 
and can offer in trade original drawings used as 
illustrations of birds, animals, and general nature 
subjects by one of the foremost magazine and book 
illustrators on this subject. F5336. 


Books for teen age girls to swop for modern 
fiction; adventure and love preferred. F5339 








Will swop Indian Head pennies in fair to good 
condition, nearly all dates, for large cents dated 
from 1794 to 1823, or three-cent nickels, all dates 
F5341 

Have five Saanen 
strain; 





goats from a heavy milking 
automatic clock for dimming and turning off 


lights in a hen house; Tropic air hot water car heat- 
er; 1 H. P. McCormick-Deering cultivator. Will 
swop for any agricultural implements; especially 
desire a mowing machine or orchard duster. 


F5345. 


Have about forty fancy dress, clown suits, and 
assorted costumes, all in good condition. Want an 
8 mm. projector; or a 35 mm. enlarger in good con- 
dition; or what have you? F5460 


Wanted: An old English sheep dog or Airedale, 
young dog or pup, male. Will swop Science fiction; 
Esquires; Waltham wrist watch; skis; or what do 
you want? F5463 








SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 


They appear here at same rate, etc. 





Will make a life-size drawing of your face from 
a snapshot, or any kind of oil painting you want. 
Also have a Spanish guitar; 120 bass piano accor 
dion; and about every song that has been published 
for years. What have you? 47. 


Have postmarks cut with stamps in hundred ‘and 





thousand lots; also old books, some dating back to 
1736. Want first day or special airmail covers; 
Currier and Ives prints; and buckle glass. F5348 





Would a business couple or traveling people like 
a good homecooked meal in exchange tor a dinner 





for two at a restaurant or a pair of tickets to a 
good show? F5351 
Will swop new dresses satent a and in all 


sizes and colors; for books. F53 

Will swop two beautiful male angora cats, 2 years 
old, one grey, one white; for canned goods of any 
kind; potatoes; canary; or what have you 357 


Have two barber shops 











Will swop one two-chair 

















shop, all white, doing one man business at present, 
located in small M: assachusetts town near Boston. 
Would like "38 or °39 ) car good as new. F5364. 
Four volumes Alexander Pope, Esq., published 
London 1776, 4% inches by 7 inches. To be ex 
changed for genuine old hand weaving (bedspread 
preferred), not less than 24 inches square. F5368 
A trying-to-be poet and short story writer will 
welcome the exchange of letters with those making 


similar attempts. F5376 





woman whose education is ; limited to 
high school and school of design wishes to exchange 
letters with people interested in the arts, travel, 
reading, or events of the day. My object is im 
proving my mind and finding out the opinions of 
others on various current subjects. Married. 
F5377 

Will swop brand new standard size rowboats for 
old Pierce-Arrows, Packards, Lincolns, Cadillacs, 


Business 








or other similar big cars, made before 1930. Do 
not have to be in running condition, but must be 
intact. Will also swop a new rowboat for a 45 
cal. revolver. F5378 

Have small cactus, succulents, and good house 
plants. Want good stamps, premium coupons, or 
offers. F5381. 





I want a two- 7. trailer with truck body. 
do you want? FS53 


What 





Will swop a a machine which makes. 6 bricks 
at a time for a brick machine that makes 10 bricks 
atatime. F5392. 


Will sell sixty dollars Equity in International Cor- 
respondence Schools Scholarship for thirty dollars. 
FC400 








Practically new all wool navy gabardine cravan- 
etted ski pants, size 14—$5.00; and 7 ft. Northland 
skis—Together $7.00. FC401. 

Jodhpurs, men's, 34 waist, cost $10, worn once 
Bargain at $4.00; also officer's shoes, 7% for $2.00. 
FC402. 








PUPPIES—the ideal Christmas gift—the only 
love money can buy! Write me for prices on A. 
K. C. registered, pedigreed Cocker Spaniels or Wire- 
haired Terriers. Will ship anywhere. All letters 
answered. DC! 


For Sale: Two books published at Baltimore 1813, 
1814; bound volumes 4, 6 of Weekly Register from 
March to September. ‘DCc2. 


Hand hooked rugs, wool, 24 x 36, special designs, 
other sizes made to your order. DC3. 


The IDEAL CHRISTMAS 














The 
Subscriptions!! 

Why don’t you shop 

Cross off your list 

Write for my list- 

Mother-of-Five 


Is there a lady 


GIFT— Magazine 


The Easy Way? 
Each name today. 
Be glad to send- 
Your YANKEE friend. DC4. 


anywhere would like fur coat? 
European Caracul, brown, size 36, cost $235, never 
worn on account of illness. Can be seen in Boston. 
Swop for cash, liberal discount. JC400. 


What am I offered for deed dated 1797 conveying 
Governor Wentworth’s original New Hampshire 
grants to one Benjamin Porter of Newbury, Ver- 
mont, by Martha Wentworth, widow of Governor 
Wentworth? The deed is signed by Martha Went- 











worth and also by town clerks in seven Vermont 
townships where the property was located. JC401. 
What am I offered for a complete set of Hemen 


C402. 


Want old Stanley Steamer and an old gasoline 
car; the older the better! They must be before 1912. 
Also want old auto head lamps (gas) and side ws) 
(oil), finally want old automobile magazines, (i. 
Horseless Age, The Automobile, Auto Trade hed 
nal, and so forth. If you don’t have these items, 
but your neighbor does, kindly send his address. 
Will swop all items for cash! JC403 


‘s Gazetteer of Vermont? 














Big grey team of ex-circus horses. Sound, able, 





A Yankee reader who has ancestry by the names 
of Jarvis and Lombard will welcome an exchange 
of letters with those bearing or having ancestry of 
either name, F5396, 


» great pets, and not too old. Prodigious 
workers. I bought them fresh from the my and 
used them two years contracting and } ng. No 
further use for them. Paid $325. Will sell for 
$250 and throw in wagon and harness. JC404. 
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“WILLAGE POSTOFFICE™ 


COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Being a Yankee 

we repeat, is a state of mind. It is the state 

of mind which considers how and why this 

ec country came into being and who built 
The independence of the individual, his 

or her freedom to worship, to speak as one 


pleases, to have an equal opportunity with 
one’s brother: these things were and are at 
stake. Frugality, courage, decency, the wil- 


lingness to sacrifice personal gain for the 
good of the whole; in short a way of life 
that harks back to the Golden Rule is what 
we are talking about when we consider our- 
selves Yankees—be we of Polish, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Irish, French, or any other kind 
of overseas stock. 

And we have always felt that YANKEE 
itself was something of a representation of 
this point of view—a plea, if you will, for the 
preservation of the best in all of us. 

These days are hard days. War times 
bring out the coarseness in mankind. That 
Christ was born that man might. live again 
does not become the occasion for rejoicing 
that some victory or defeat on the field of 
battle does. 

We want YANKEE to live if for no 
other reason than to remind us of the great 
ness and power of the good in ourselves—a 
magazine which has faith and keeps that 
faith. 

And when the headmaster of a fine New 
England school has the temerity to describe 

Yankees, or any other group of people as 
“sterile, neurotic, suspicious, penurious, self- 
© canteietien furtive and even desperate” 
when he “thinks of the Yankee slowly dimin- 
ishing in importance” or any others “degen- 
erating into pathetic figures’—when this 
headmaster thinks such thoughts aloud at a 
public gathering and submits his remarks to 
the press for publication, we can not help 
thinking of how much similar material the 
press, and publishers in general, from time 
to time absorb. 

Almost every month it would seem as if 
another “The Late Mr. Apley” was upon us, 
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or some Southern editor was here to describe 
us as having fallen from grace. Even in our 
great halls of Congress there is hardly a 
week goes by that the mid-west or south or 
west does not go out of its way to pull an 
other strip from Jonathan's tattered coat. 


And we very much regret that men of 
seeming intelligence should take advantage of 
the good nature—the really surprising fine 
tolerance of Yankeeland- -in allowing them- 
selves to crucify the finest state of mind in 
the land—the Yankee state of mind. 


Yankee Publishes Its Last 


election story with this from Mrs. Lucina 
Lomard of Gorham, Maine. She writes: 
“Do you remember Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
first successful short story, “Poor Tom”? 
He was a real person, contrary to general 
belief. 

“Tom Webster lived in a little cottage on 
One 


litter of 


Waterhouse Plains. a caller was 


born the 


day 

admiring a new puppies 

day before to his pet dog. 
**What 


(It was 


asked the 
and we 


kind are they? man 
had had a 


‘They 


election year, 


lJemocratic President for four years). 
re Democrats,’ Tom told him. 


“Some days later (and in the meantime a 
Republican President had been elected) his 
‘How are the 
‘they 


They have got 


caller again stopped by. 


puppies, Tom?’ ‘Fine,’ was the reply, 
are good Republicans now. 


their eyes open.” 


The Boy Scouts of America 


will be thirty-one years old on February 8, 
1941. On that date in 1910 President Taft 
accepted Honorary 


office of President : 


Theodore Roosevelt, Honorary Vice-Presi- 


dent and Chief Scout Citizen. The member- 
ship in the scouts is now in the neighborhood 
of 3,500,000. 


No More Frontiers? 
YANKEE 
Paterson, N. 
on that issue. 
in that paper : 
Those who have a vested 
pression have told the American people, 
particularly American young people, 
there are no more frontiers. 
Geographically that may be true. 
But if a frontier is any field wherein 
pioneering work is given a fair guarantee of 


notes with approval that the 
J. News takes up the cudgel 
We quote from an editorial 


in de- 
and 
that 


interest 


results, then America is almost all frontier 
still. 
Here, for example, are a few of the un- 


finished tasks facing science and, of course. 
science means industry and business to fol- 
low. The list comes from the pen of Dr 
Dale Coolidge of the duPont people. 

Improved building materials. 

More effective insecticides and fungicides 

More effective means of controlling rust 
and corrosion. 

More beautiful and durable textiles, 
stuffs and plastics. 

More efficient fuels for high speed trans- 
portation. 

Improved weapons to combat the numerous 
diseases to which mankind i. heir. 

All of these items are within the poten- 
tialities right at hand; all of them are chal- 
lenges to what used to be called Yankee 
inventiveness. 


dye- 


Swopper’s Note 


Mrs. Stuart E. Baker of Centreville, Mass. 
has just sent us “a little poem (?) in appre- 
ciation of the Swop Column...a_ sincere 
tribute to my favorite pastime. .” 


Here ’tis: 


Oh! This swopping drives me crazy, 
/ can’t resist an ad. 

If I haven't got the things at home 
I call on friends and Dad. 


I spend more cash in cards and stamps 
Than I'll ever get in swops, 


But I’ve made some friends and after all 
“tops.” 


They're more fun are they 





Candlemas. ..February 2 


and proof of the tradition that the 
ground-hog comes out of hibernation on that 
day and looks for his shadow. You know 
the rest...Photographer Charles Wilson 
spoils the item for us though by letting on 
that things aren't what they seem. The g. h 
is stuffed and planted a-purpose..and it all 
adds up to nothing at all. 


here's 


0 ] ca on age 15 
(Continued on P. 15) 
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LETTERS 








Dear VANKEE: 
Editor's Note: 


Mrs. John DeCoven Berry who wrote 
The Story of the Christ Child Candles 
in the December YANKEE, tells us that she 
has been happily swamped with candle ends 
aud other material to make her beautiful 
candles ever since. She adds that she has 
also received letters—scores of them from 
all over the country. Here is one from 
Nevada. 

My dear Mrs. Berry: 


Out here on the desert, “YANKEE” has 
just come and I have read your Christmas 
story with much pleasure. Would you care 
to hear mine? 

Thirty years ago I was living with my 
father and mother in Concord, N. H. and 
teaching a Sunday school class of boys. 
Christmas came and I looked for something 
to give them. Twelve to thirteen is not a 
sentimental age but I took a chance and gave 
each boy a small candle to burn in his window 
on Christmas Eve. Our version of the 
legend was just a bit different from yours. 
“On Christmas Eve the little Christ-child 
goes about the world+seeking the hearts 
where He will find a welcome. When He 
sees a lighted candle in a window, He knows 
that He may enter in and find a shelter there.” 

Oddly enough the boys, a rather shy and 
taciturn group, liked the story and burned 
their candles. The next year I gave them 
one for themselves and one for a neighbor, 
and our candles burned in twenty windows. 
And the “neighborhood cards” of my family 
were little candles, too. 

About that time Miss Gertrude Downing, 
living in the old Downing house next the 
South Church, and superintendent of the 
Unitarian Sunday School had a similar idea 
and spread it among her children. And the 
next year Dr. and Mrs. D. E. Sullivan, 
across the street from us sent candles and 
holders (not as unique as yours!) to every 
one in the block, and the idea had spread till 
a good part of Concord was alight with the 
little Christ-child’s lights on Christmas Eve. 
The Downing house, and that of Edward 
Pearson and of Judge Corning on Pleasant 
Street were especially lovely. The municipal 
tree, a neighborhood tree on the grounds 
of the Dewey School, the groups of carol 
singers, led by St. Paul's choir and the girls 
from the Friendly Club, and the candle 
lighted houses made Christmas Eve in that 
little New. Hampshire city a time to remem- 
her all year. 

Came the war, and conservation, and heavy 
hearts, and the Christmas Eve lights, however 
nuch needed, were darkened. Soon after the 
ar I left Concord except for brief visits 

summer, and I do not know whether the 
indle lighting has even been revived. 


R. A. 


Boulder City, Nevada 


Are there any dealers who would have the 
old-fashioned splint 1-2 inch wide, such as 
were used years ago. I want very much 
to procure some for a very old slat back 
rocker. 

M. S. D. 
Attleboro, 


*s te 


Mass. 


In reply to Damon Ripley's article “Over 
\ Quarter of A Million Lose Their Jobs” 
(in the January issue of Yankee), Yankee 
has received some highly illuminating facts 
from Carl A. Gray, Chairman of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission to Study Employment 
(State of Connecticut). 

Mr. Ripley asked: “What is the answer 
to technocracy? Should labor saving devices 
he banned under our economy?” He con- 
cluded from Preliminary Census Reports that 
“until America finds the way to take up 
employment slack arising out of labor 
saving machinery and worker speedups, we 
are doomed to the relief rolls.” 

Though a full summary of Mr. Gray's 
comments and the Commission's pamphlet 
“Job-Training” is not possible here, they may 
be whittled down to just this: When a new 
“labor-saving” device is introduced, men are 
thrown out of work, but jobs for specialists 
are created. Today trained workers are at 
a premium. It’s up to the State and the 
Government, largely, to find and train those 
workers. The need is “No Help 
Wanted"? Bottle many of our 
key industries 


urgent. 
necks in 
(aircraft for instance) is in 
great part due to the lack of trained workers 
The 


worker 


Commission seeks the 
material and 


adequate training. 


Governor's 


opens the gates to 


Dear YANKEE 
Your August 1939 Cover 
me going again—as follows : 
The Yankee 
I'm a man who ain't leanin’ on nothin’. 
Oh, sure, I farm in Vermont! 
We never make much, but sothin’ 
Ain't got all the things that we want! 


Heading got 


And so the salt of livin’ 

Is well mixed with work an’ sweat 
We ain't so bad at givin’ 

But pay for what we get’ 


We're rugged and rough an’ ready.. 
We don’t like folks who shove. 

But them as is sober an’ steady 
“Vermonters won't be druv.” 


Wilson Farnsworth Towle 


eset ee & 
Dear YANKEE: 

Please, oh, please may I enter a protest? 
It is very nice of you to speak well of our 
new crabmeat canning industry (see 
YANKEE, October, p. 38: Ed Note), but I 
beg of you to give our lovely island its 
proper name. This is Deer Isle and not 
Deer Island. We stand firm on this distinc- 
tion. There are two Deer Islands known to 
me, one is in Passamaquoddy Bay and the 
other of 
Harbor 


unsavory reputation in Boston 


F. B. H 
Oceanville, Maine 
YANKEE will spot its Deer more care- 
fully in the future. 
(Continued on Page 43) 








THE LITTLE MAN WHO WASN'T 
THERE {iN BosTON] AT ALL! 





There is a story going around of the travelling 
man who went to Boston, yet wasn’t there at 
all! The story isn’t fantasy; it is simply fact. 


The fact is, he didn’t stay at the Copley-Plaza, 


and if one fails to stay at the Copley-Plaza when in Boston, one 


is really someplace else! 


* 


For the Copley-Plaza is truly Boston. 


* 


It was built and staffed 


as Boston's finest hotel and has maintained that leadership for 


more than a quarter-century. 


Boston is not like other cities. 


character. 


has poise and charm and character. 


Boston live at the Copley-Plaza. 


little as $4 a day. 


The Copley-Plaza is not like other hotels. 


Boston has poise and charm and 


It, too, 
To be truly in Boston in 


Large, livable rooms for as 


IlUustrated folder on request 


THE Copley-Plaza, BOSTON 


ARTHUR I 


RACE, 





Managing Director 














The Diary of 


a Week-end Vermonter 


SIXTY ACRES 
More or Less 
By HENRY B. LENT 


e How an “alien” New Yorker 
and his family acquired (and were 
naturalized by) a hill top Vermont 
farm. Told with a warmth and en- 
thusiasm that will strike a respon- 
sive chord in every Yankee, wher- 
ever he may be. . *. $2.00 





A Grand Novel 
for Every Section 


NOT FOR 
THE MEEK 


By ELIZABETH 
DEWING KAUP 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
& Sth Ave., New York. 


$2.75 

















A MOTHER APPEALS eloquently in her | 


RED, WHITE and BLUE | 
TRILOGY 
50 CENTS FOR SETOF 3 

in attractive wrapper 


“UNDER THE PILLOW’’ BOOKS 
15 Temple Court anchester, N. H. 




















Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 














WELCOME NEWS Original, Education- 


o. _~ hay 
iews ews 

A Journal of the New Day. qemeie Bere: 
ments, outdoor 
sports, travel, history, biography, Pen Pal Depart- 
ment, hobbies, stories and poems with a human slant. 
Amply illustrated. Regular price 50c a year. To 
readers of YANKEE one year trial for 25¢. 404 
West Sth Street, Los Angeles, California. 





















Attractive prices. Many special offers. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
15 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


by 
James Malachy 








JUPITER JONES 
As fresh as green paint and bright 
as a Western dollar is the new mystery 


Three Thirds of a Ghost (Little, 
Brown & Co., 233 p.p., $2.00. An At- 
lantic Press Publication.) Timothy 


Fuller is the author whose Harvard 
Has a Homicide was written four 
years ago, when he graduated from 
that institution. Readers will recognize 
the astute Jupiter Jones who now walks 
innocently into a bookstore, and into a 
book which has, to say the least, some 
interesting angles. The main char- 
acters, whether bookseller, publisher, 
professor or author, are all recogniz- 
able. In fact the Pulitzer-prize winner, 
who is here dissected, is himself a sup- 
erlatively able satirist of the Boston 
scene. Sartor Resartus! 

Perhaps Fuller gets rid of people 
who swim disturbingly into his con- 
sciousness by writing a book in which 
they either murder or get murdered. 
Then having disposed of his phobias, 
he becomes a happy extrovert. The late 
Dr. Jung would bless him, but whether 
the gentlemen with whom he takes lib- 
erties will bless him or sue him re- 
mains to be seen. But the story needs 
no scandal to make it popular; it’s a 
good, baffling mystery. We'd be in- 
terested to know whether readers are 
outraged or amused. 

x** KKK * 
LIGHTNING 

More dramatic in its bitter truth than 
any fiction is the story of the German 
invasion of Holland, told by its Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, H. N. van 
Kleffens: Juggernaut Over Holland 
(Columbia University Press, 195 p.p., 
$2.00). In England it goes by the bet- 
ter title “Rape of Holland”. 

Beginning with a short backward 
glance at Dutch history and politics, he 
shows what pains had incessantly been 
taken to keep his country in a state of 


true neutrality; how she had armed 
against all comers, impartially. Then 
how, before dawn on the 10th of May, 
1940, Germany, still protesting friend- 
ship, made her lightning thrust by air, 
land, sea and Fifth Column, which re- 
duced a peaceful country from a high 
degree of prosperity to a state of semi- 
ruin. Complete instructions were found 
on a German General, whose plane had 
been shot down, for occupying Hol- 
land in one day. The Dutch sacrificed 
their entire air force and most of their 
army to hold them back for five. 

He tells, in words powerful because 
of their control, of boy parachutists ; 
of the miraculous escape of the gov- 
ernment to England; of receiving the 
German Minister that fateful morning 
of the 10th. Bombs were dropping 
near them—one hit the Queen’s palace 
—as Count von Zech said that Ger- 
many had evidence of immediate Allied 
occupation and demanded Holland’s 
capitulation. Van Kleffens could not 
speak, and picking up a sheet of paper, 
wrote in blue pencil (the nearest at 
hand) his indignant denial and refusal. 
He goes on; “I had always thought 
him a decent man... I shall never be 
able to forget his slightly bent figure 
as he left.” 

A readable and important book 
which sheds light on rumors of which 
he alone knows the answers. 

x**x* * kK * 


SAILS AND KEEL 

Houghton Mifflin Co. publishes a 
handsome book, Fore-and-Afters (164 
p.p., $7.50). With the American five 
and six-masted schooners no more, and 
only few four-masters left, B. B. 
Crowninshield, a designer of fine ships, 
including the seven-masted _ steel 
Thomas W. Lawson, writes the whole 
history of fore-and-afters. These are 
described as ships whose “sails can be 
brought parallel with the keel.” He 
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describes the changes or developments 
in the rigging as the years went on 
from the lateen sails used before the 
fall of Rome, and the luggers of ‘the 
Spanish Armada to the sails of today. 
He tells in detail of famous sea-going 
craft and their skippers—in fact here 
is the “exact story of this chapter of 
America’s contribution to the ways of 
making the sea useful to mankind”— 


to quote Charles Francis Adams’ in- 


troduction. The last sixty-four pages 
are reproductions, very fine, of ships. 
The originals were paintings, etchings 
and photographs. 

As we know less than nothing about 
sailing ships, and found this book ab- 
sorbing, think how sailors will enjoy 
it! 

xk eK OK 


DOWN MAINE 


Did you know that there are more 
than two thousand islands off the coast 
of Maine? On them live several thou- 
sand people—sometimes with less than 
a dozen houses on an island—whose 
only means of communication with the 
mainland or other islands is by a small 
hoat. Thirty-five years ago a Scotch 
clergyman standing on a mountaintop 
of Mount Desert saw the long line of 
its headlands and island-stud- 
ded bays. “Angus, what a parish!” he 
said to his brother. And the Marine 
Seacoast Mission came into being. 

Last January, Edwin Valentine Mit- 
chell got permission to be a passenger 
on the Sunbeam III, the stubby 72 foot 
Mission boat which must weather gales 
and break the ice on its winter cruise. 
It carries the sick to hospitals. It trans- 
ports dentists, doctors, welfare work- 
ers, as well as supplies, to the islands, 
and to the families of the lighthouse 
and coastguard stations. 

Anchor to Windward (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 270 p.p., $2.75) is the pleasantly 
rambling tale of the 1940 trip. Be- 
sides being an inspiring picture of 
Christian service under often danger- 
ous conditions, it makes a unique guide 
for vacationing sailboats. He tells folk- 
lore and modern instance which al- 
ready has a legendary quality. For 
lonely islands produce fitting char- 
acters; hermits, primitive craftsmen, 
fine tough men and women. Take Aunt 
oer 

“Every once in a while she would 
disappear mysteriously from the island. 
A fishing boat would come for her in 
the night. She was a midwife and 
would go to some island to deliver a 
baby. All babies, she said, were born 
when the tide was ebbing. Urged by a 


fisherman to make haste, Aunt Lucy 
would say, ‘There’s no hurry. The tide 
won't turn till midnight. The baby 
won't come before twelve.’” 

On the island of Criehaven there are 
forty souls and forty cats. One cold 
night most of the population stumbled 
over the fields of snow to the prayer- 
meeting in the schoolhouse. The bulky 
and rheumatic sat on benches along the 
walls but most of the congregation 
squeezed into the seats attached to 
tiny desks. “There was no organ, but 
Mr. Bousfield, who led the meeting in 
rubber boots, hymns with a 
swing, or perhaps I should say hymns 
that could be swung . . . everyone 
really cut loose and joined in the sing- 
ing. There was more spirit than you 
find in most city churches.” 

There you have the flavor of an in- 
teresting book which is dedicated to 
a man who lives his religion, the Rev. 
Neal Dow Bousfield, superintendent of 


the Mission. 
x** * kk * 


DOWN FLORIDA WAY 
It seems only a few 
that we read Clara E. Laughlin’s New 
England. She must neither slumber 
nor sleep for here, in time for the great 
trek to supposedly warmer climates, 
comes So You're Going South (Little, 
Brown and Co., 639 p.p., $3.00). Be- 
ginning with Virginia, each South At- 
lantic state has its informal bit of his- 
tory and anecdote. Points of interest, 
hotels, unusual shops, motor highways, 
and transportations of all kinds are re- 
corded with a practiced hand. A valu- 
able book which makes of traveling a 
civilized adventure. 
x**k* ke *K 


chose 


months ago 


The Pleasure of Your Company by 
Frances Lester Warner (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 61 p.p., $1.50) is a thin 
volume whose quality and special 
charm will be remembered when more 
“important” books are out of mind. It 
is a celebration of friendship, of the 
lovable unevenesses, the deep sym- 
pathies which make humans at ease and 
happy with each other. Written with 
a refreshing New England lift. 

‘xk Kk * * 
POETRY 
Where Find Sanctuary by Arthur 
Inman (E, P. Dutton & Co., 91 p.p., 
2.00). The title poem gives the key. 
In these thoughtful verses a sensitive, 
compassionate poet faces our complex, 
clamorous age. Occasionally he turns 
aside and finds release in the past. Pas- 
quinade, about “a being, Wu Ch’uian, 
(Continued on Page 41) 





Hogback Mountain Gift Sho 
Where you get the 100-mile view 


offers 

5S tb. bag Vt. Guild stone-ground corn meal 
for $1 postpaid. 5 Ibs. Mount Holly, Vt. full 
cream cheese for $2.75 postpaid. Grade A 
Maple Syrup in gallon, 2 quart and | quart 
tins. Old-fashioned soft sugar; old-fashioned 
sugar cakes in 1 Ib. boxes. Maple suger in 
fancy packages; churned or granulated Maple 
sugar. 

Mail orders appreciated and promptly 

handled. Address: 


H. P. White, Box Y, Route 9, Marlboro, Vi. 











A REAL BUY 


Located in Southern New Hampshire 
Only 60 Miles From Boston 


Colonial House—8 rooms, bath, electricity, 
old barn, good frame. 250 acres: 50 acres 
tillage, balance timber. Brook, 300 apple 
trees—a good bearing orchard Grand 
40-mile ponoramic view from house 
Price, $6250—Partly fi d if desired 
EDGAR L. GILLETT 
East Joffrey 11 Beacon St. 
New Hampshire Boston, Mass 























Right Near Woodstock and 9 Ski Tows is 


LULL’S BROOK INN 
Hartiond-4-Corners, Vermont 
Back in the hills. Open fireplaces. Good food 
and PLENTY Capacity: 10. $2.50 a day, 
$16 a week, meals included Reserve cheod. 
HERBERT G. OGDEN, Host 
R. F. D. #1, Windsor, Vt. Tel. Heartland 33-3 











a ACCOMMODATIONS for 


KIERS 


IN THE HEART OF THE — 


VERMONT 
‘arm comfort - ag — telicious feed 
TNETOP! rite for folder 
i IF PIN ET PS WINDSOR: 


‘ 














WEST ROAD INN 


PETERSHAM, MASS. 
A small, charming guest house in mid-Massachusetts 
hills, with quiet, restful atmosphere. Thoughtfully 
planned meals, generously served. Spacious living 
rooms, library, private baths. 
Open All Winter Rates Upon Application 
Pet. 115 RUTH PARKHURST, Manager 




















Journey Through New England 


and enjoy the interesting bockground that 
is Yonkee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 


“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 





CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 
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They Live Alone and Love It 
by Vera Victoreen 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Parker specialize in high alti- 
tude housekeeping—and in the heart of winter. Right 
on the top of Mt. Greylock to be exact. Mr. Parker 
is superintendent of the Greylock State Reservation 
(10,000 acres), deputy sheriff, observer for enemy 
aircraft in the new Aircraft Warning Service, a mem- 
ber of the National Ski Patrol and a reporter of ski 
conditions for the Berkshire Hills Conference as well 
as several newspapers and radio stations. 


Siegfried Vogel, who formerly conducted a ski school 
at the Hotel Loch Haven, Meredith, N. H., executes a 
Christie just above the Big Bend on the trail. (right) 


Meat loaf for Sunday dinner is concocted of ham- 
burger purchased several days earlier and kept frozen 
until needed. (below) 











Bw 


As important as skis for their transportation is this ice-coated 
truck, being prepared by Mr. Parker for a jaunt off the 
reservation. (above) 


Skiers want information as well as food. Mrs. Parker points out 
a remote section of the mountain to Lester Horton, Leo and 
Marcel Filiere of Adams. (below) 


























FEBRUARY POETRY 


WINTER CORDWOOD 
By RayMonp Tirrt FuLLer 


Dawn after dawn as I look up to the 
woods 

above the hill pasture gold-lit by the 
sunrise, 

an insistent urging descends, 

an apparent beckoning of twigged 
fingers. 

“Come,” whispers in its naked sleep 
the winter-numbed woodlot, 

“I am waiting. Come cut, thin out, 
purge me 

of my gnarled and evil parts 

and leave me upright, sound, ready 
for Spring, 

ready for life once more, for growth. 

—TI too would not grow old.” 


“Man, Surgeon of Nature, with your 
tools, your strength, 

you save me while serving yourself 
and your loved ones. 

Wood warms you twice, to cut and to 
burn, 

Your presence here warms me into 
living ; 

the sound of axe and saw awakens 
me. 

Here the rewards of poetry await 
you ; 

in all my trunks the suns of June 

to feel against your cheeks; in stove 
and fireplace 

the croon, the subtle hiss of Summer 

—my magic madrigal. —Come.” 


Oh, to be hale myself, renewed and 
ready for Spring! 

Tc wield the knife of action; 

to compete with strong men again ; to 
defy cold; 

to control the plunge and wallow of 
horses, 

inhaling the acid smell of their sweat 
and mine; 

to feel the sting of helve within my 
palms, 

the bite of blade, the swishing stroke 
of crosscut 

satisfying bone and sinew and the lust 
for achievement, 

loosing cramped muscles, freeing en- 
cysted minds ; 

—to warm all my world with maple 
and oak! 


PUNKIN PINE 
By Hivpreta M. ALtison 


Said Solomon Snow, “My farm and 
line 

Will last as long as the punkin pine.” 

The punkin pine was a virgin stand 

That Solomon spared when he cleared 
the land. 


Now most of the Snows were a 
thrifty lot 

Who lived and labored and bred and 
begot ; 

And sparingly exercised the axe— 

A few trees settled the yearly tax. 


But after a while along came Jim 
And little of good there was in him; 
He ran to whiskey and rot-gut rum 
And never lived by the rule of thumb 


When everything 
pot 

Jim made a dicker and sold the lot; 

And after they'd sawed the last grand 
tree 

Died in a brawl on a drunken spree. 


else had gone to 


True to his prophecy years ago 
Ended the farm and the line of Snow; 
For naught remains, and the creepers 
twine 
Over the stumps of the punkin pine. 
sess e+ 
YANKEE REVENANTS 
By M. 
They will come back, the men who 
plowed these hillsides, 
And look across deep valleys burnt 
by frost; 
To see the granite walls about hid 
meadows 
‘allen—their steadfast work of 
rearing lost. 


E. BAKER 


Seeking old houses their sad souls 
remember, 
Where love, birth, tireless thrift 
and death were known; 
Finding what drew them from beyond 
sky barriers, 
Bleak cellar holes, red sumac over- 
grown. 


We may not see them as they walk 
beside us, 
Along blurred logging tracks that 
still remain ; 
But we shall hear them in the muted, 
questing 
Whisper of leaves and sigh of 
autumn rain. 




















Through Sleeping Cars 
from Boston, to both Coasts of 


FLORIDA 


Leave Boston 8:30 A. M. Daily 
On the new All-Pullman West Coast 
Orange Blossom Special and the 
famous East Coast Orange Blossom 
Special. Lounge car, Boston to 
Miami. 
Consult your local ticket agent or J. A. Blaser, 
N.E.P.A., Seaboard Railway, 310 Old South Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


GO MODERN! 
GO SEABOARD! 





Collectors ! 


MILITARY 
BUTTONS 


of famous 
American Regiments 


Also ~) State buttons, 
vavy 





G . 

Cc Grit ‘Ww Officers 
ete., speneal buttons of 
7ist New York, New Haven 
Grays, A t «& on 
ourable Artillery and others 
t collection of 


A 
authentic, mint quality, genuine : 
manship: made by largest and oldest button makers 
supplying Government and States for over a Send'83 60 
Money back if not finest you have ever seen 
for set of 48 official State Buttons; including also one each 
Army and Navy and Great U. 8. A. Seal in git. box. Or 
send $1.00 for set of 15 Famous Regimen Buttons 
ag { oo Lot 100 Civil War, G.A.R., Ledee Rai Rallroads, 


WATERBURY eu COMPANY 
Mint Dept. , Connecticut 








DELICIOUS - DELECTABLE 
MAINE 

SWEET CORN 
The choicest selection packed garden 
fresh. Your choice of whole kernel, On 
the Cob, Cream Style, or Corn Hearts 
Insist on Baxter's Finest 
If your grocer hasn't them order by 
mall from Carleton R. Mills, Box M | 
Fryeburg, Me. Price liston request. | 


La C. BAXTER & BRO. Brunswick, — 














Here is an old New 
echool that has « 
cpeoeh defects tor 
over 70 year: 
Write for Free bookle: . 
Samue! Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS' INST. 
[29 nertetae 5: Renee Mace 
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BILL CUNNINGHAM 


Boston Post Columnist 
by a 
Robert Breck 

















THE CLOCK MENDER 


by Prentiss Mournian 


‘ On November 13, the author of this story was signally honored—receiving 
the Distinguished Medal from the Society of New England Women for her book In Tuose Days. 
William Lyon Phelps and Van Wyck Brooks are the only other writers who have been thus honored. 


Tus wind gained steadily in 
fury, blowing off the White Mountains 
across the Androscoggin valley. It 
banged against the old houses on Paris 
Hill, making them shudder on their 
sturdy pumpkin pine foundations. 

It might have been Jack Frost him- 
self who knocked at our door after 
nightfall of that bitter winter day, he 
was so weazened and elf-like, white 
from head to foot, the red tassel of his 
peaked knit cap furnishing the only bit 
of color. Stray locks of hair blew 
fantastically about his face. His eyes 
sparkled as the light from the kerosene 
lamp fell upon them. 

“Well, well,” said Grandpa Forbes. 
“Step in.” 

A gust of wind lifted the little man 
over the doorsill at the same time blow- 
ing out the lamp. 

“Here I be,” sounded a merry, 
cracked voice. “Couldn’t see my hand 
before my face for a while back. Then 
I ketched a wink from your window 
and thought mebbe you wouldn’t mind 
if I stopped long enough to get my 
breath.” 

Grandpa led the way to the sitting 
room. 

“What a night for an old man like 
you to be out. Come in and warm your- 
self,” he said. 

“Don’t be hinting I’m old,” was the 
quick rejoinder. “Didn’t turn eighty 
till just the other day, right in the 
shanks of my youth, I tell ’em.” 

Grandma came forward with a pro- 
mise of comfort to follow in her voice. 

Inside of half an hour he was sit- 
ting at the supper table. 

When he had drained the last drop 
from his fourth cup of tea, he ‘patted 
his round paunch, satisfied. He fixed 
his blue eyes on Grandpa Forbes: 

“I took notice, mister, that you 
thanked the Lord for what you was 
about to receive when you set down. 
You knowed what you was about, and 
was safe in doing so, but knocking 
round as I do I got the habit of tasting 
a woman’s cooking first. Sometimes 
there wasn’t nothing a man could get 
thankful over. Now if you'll excuse 
me I'll take a minute to shut my eyes 





and whisper to the Lord about your 
wife’s hot biscuit.” 
He clasped his thin long hands and 


we all bowed our heads. His com- 
munion with the Giver of Good Gifts 
lasted some minutes, and there was a 
hint of moisture about his eyes when 
he opened them, and rose from the 
table. 

He stepped to the mantel and squint- 
ed at the clock, comparing it with the 
great old silver watch he took from his 
pocket. 

“Seth Thomas ain't feeling any too 
perky,” he stated. “Losing time, he is. 
Twenty minutes behind now, ‘cording 
to my old turnip. I noticed as I come 
through the kitchen that the old lady 
on the shelf is having a spell of rheu- 
matiz. She’s squeaking with misery; 
needs a good dose of oil. And what’s 
Grandfather Tock doing out in the 
woodshed, ‘stead of standing in the 
front parlor where a handsome feller 
like him belongs ?” 

Ever since I could remember Grand- 
father Tock, wrapped around with an 
old log cabin quiit, had been waiting 
for a clock mender to come and restore 
him to health and social position. 

The wind had blown one through the 
door that night. 

The older members of the family 
went back into the sitting room to their 
books. When the dishes were out of 
the way the crippled time pieces were 
waiting in the kitchen where our visit- 
or had directed. He seated himself and 
unpacked his little bag, ready for work. 

I was a self-appointed assistant. 


“Now don’t go jiggling ‘round, Sis- 
sy,” he cautioned. “I know these red 
heads. They can’t set still so long as it 
takes a cat to spit. I had a little red- 
headed gal myself once. Her name was 
Miriam—got it out of the Bible. Eh, 
what say? Where is she now? She's 
dancing and singing before the Lord. 
Been at it for fifty years or more.” 

He was silent for a minute. Then he 
chuckled at some memory. 

“I'll wager Heaven's livened up a 
considerable bit since she got there.” 

Seth Thomas’ hands were removed, 
and put to one side. His face came 
off easily. My new friend worked care- 
fully, but with quick little motions. 

The tools on the table were so small 
they seemed like toys. I made a lunge 
for one. 

“You stop your jouncing and bounc- 
ing, Sissy, or we'll lose some of Seth's 
innards, and he ain't got none to spare. 
There you go! 

“Now you get down and find that bit 
of a cog wheel you made me drop,” he 
commanded, sharply. “There ’tis—right 
by my foot. Sakes alive, I can see 
better ’n you.” 

The cog wheel again in his hand, he 
answered my question : 

“The handle to that screw driver is 
cut out of an old cow’s horn. That 
there knife handle is made from a 
hoss’s hoof. If you can keep quiet and 
not bother me no more, mebbe I might 
tell you how I come by that old cow's 
horn and hoss’s hoof, and why I think 
such a store of ’em. 

“Bout the time I got old enough to 
nose into other folks’ business a man 
come down from Boston and bought 
land near our place on the Portland 
road. He fetched workmen with him 
and built a fine house. 

“Next spring he come back with his 
women folks, his handsome young wife 
and her mother. Both of them had jet 
black hair and snapping bright eyes, 
and a high way of stepping round, and 
they turned up their noses at all the 
farm women, and wouldn’t have any 
doings with them at all. 

“Well, inside of a month the man he 
was took off with galloping consump- 
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tion. They buried his bones in a field 
across the road from the house, and 
that was the end of him. 

“The women hired a chore boy to 
come nights and mornings to milk the 
cow and chop the wood, and his mother 
never let up on him to tell what the 
women was about. 

“If it hadn’t been for this boy no- 
body would have learned that they was 
witches. But that’s what they was, and 
there’s the proof right there before you 
—those dites of a hoss’s hoof and an 
old cow’s horn. 

“Seemed that the boy begun to 
notice that frequent when he fetched 
the milk the women would be all 
dressed up fit to kill. Then one morn- 
ing during haying he got there earlier 
than they expected him, and there they 
was in their satin gowns looking all 
wore out. So he knew they’d been out 
all night. 

“His mother egged him on with his 
peeking and prying, but he couldn't 
find out any more. 

“Now you know if there was ever 
anything going on I was bound to find 
out all about it. I made up my mind 
that I was going to hide me in their 
kitchen somewheres some night and 
watch and see where the women went. 

“So when I got a chance I hid out- 
side by their woodshed door, and when 
the chore boy went in with the kindling 
wood I snuck in, too, right on his 
heels. I tiptoed soft to the brick oven, 
opened the door, give myself a boost, 
and crept inside, leaving the door so I 
could peek through the crack. 

“After they'd eaten their supper and 
washed the dishes they went off into the 
bedroom, and when they came out you 
just ought to have seen ’em! Their 
dresses was of silk and satin, with long 
trains ; their slippers were high heeled, 
with gold buckles; the rings on their 
fingers had diamonds in ’em big as 
pigeon eggs, and they carried big fans 
of feathers in their hands. They opened 
a chest in the corner and took out two 
hats with tall peaks, such as witches 
wear, and great black capes, and car- 
ried ‘em over by the fire. 

“The young one she grabbed the fire 
shovel and put it on the hearth. She 
pulled a hair out of her head and cast 
it on the coals. She looked up the chim- 
ney and she says: 

“*There’s magic in this long black 
hair. 

OBEY ME, DEMON! Snip, 
snap, snair !’ 

“She set down sudden like on the 
shovel and WHIZ-Z-Z-Z! Off she 
went up the chimney ! 
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“The old woman stepped right into 
the same place, and waited. 

“Clatter-clatter-BANG! down come 
the fire shovel. 

“The woman pulled a hair from her 
head, cast it on the fire, and said the 
very same words as her daughter. She 
set on the shovel and WHIZ-Z-Z-Z, 
off she went up the chimney ! 

“Now I wasn’t going to be left be- 
hind. I dropped out of the oven, ran to 
the fire, and looked up the chimney. 

“Clatter-clatter-BANG down come 
the fire shovel. I stood astraddle, and 
opened my mouth to say magic words, 
when all at once I remem! ered a hair 
had to be cast onto the fire, and mine 
was yellow, and mebbe demons didn’t 
like that color. 

“T was stumped for a minute, but 
my eye fell on the comb that the young 
woman had left on the settle, and "twas 
full of long black hairs. I pulled one 
out, stuck the rest into my blouse, said 
the words the women had, the shovel 
batted me behind, and I went just 
a-sailing up the flue and out over the 
top! 


Pry 





“There was the two women stand- 
ing on the roof. One of "em was say- 
ing the magic words, and as she said 
‘em, she put her hand to her lips and 
blew a long black hair away. 

“T see the magic work, for right then 
there come busting out of the clouds 
a big black stallion, and he landed right 
betwixt them and the chimney. They 
was aboard quicker 'n a wink and off, 
and I was standing watching ’em, 
struck dumb like a booby. 

“The comb went a-sliding through 
my blouse onto the roof. Then I re- 
membered. I ketched a hair from it, 
held it to my lips, give it a blow, said 
the magic words, and when I had 
finished there was a big black stallion, 
a-snorting and a-pawing, anxious to 
yet a-going. 


“I stuck my toes in the chimney 
bricks, until I was where I could 
straddle him, and then, away and away, 
and away and away, we went, gallop- 
ing through the dark clouds, jumping 
over the fleecy ones, striking sparks in 
the star dust, and setting the lightning 
to flashing and the thunder to rolling ; 
looking down on to great cities and 
oceans and rivers and mountains. 

“All of a sudden the stallion took a 
sharp turn round the edge of a cloud, 
and there we was in a beautiful park, 
where he slowed up, and I got off. 

“The park was filled with tall trees, 
and lovely bushes, and sweet smelling 
flowers. And in the great castle was 
gilt chairs and sofas and rocking chairs 
with pillows so soft that servants had 
to keep running round and round to 
haul the people when they wanted to 
stand up. 

“There was lace curtains and silk 
hangings, beautiful pictures on the 
walls, and the richest of rugs and car- 
pets on the floor. 

“And every woman that was there 
was a witch, and a handsome one at 
that. And the men, I expect was all 
demons. 

“They danced all night to the sweet- 
est music, and they ate their pound 
cake and hermits from chiny dishes, and 
their pink ice cream from crystal glass 
dishes with silver spoons, and drunk 
their witches brew from golden gob- 
lets. 

“No one there seemed to notice that 
the little boy in a homespun blouse and 
cobbled shoes was having the best time 
of them all. 

“After hours and hours of their fun 
a tall feller with moustaches that 
turned up at the ends, he clapped his 
hands and he says: 

“Witches and demons, get you gone. 

In another hour the cock will crow—’ 

“The cock will crow, thinks I. And 
Pa will be calling me to do the chores. 
I'll get the licking of my life if I ain’t 
there, when I do get home. 

“I grabbed a silver spoon and a 
golden goblet, and stuck them inside 
my blouse so’st I could prove my story, 
and wormed my way through, and out 
to the park, where my stallion was 
waiting, crazy to get going. 

“IT jumped aboard, give him a kick 
behind, and off we went galloping 
But almost before you could say Jack 
Robinson the stallion gathered up all 
fours, and hit the roof of the witch 
women’s house. I slid off and down 
the leanto to the ground in a hurry, 
and run as tight as I could go off to- 
ward home, hanging onto my blouse 
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so as not to lose the golden goblet and 
the silver spoon. 

“T sneaked up the kitchen stairs, put 
my blouse carefully down on the chair, 
so the things in it would be safe, kicked 
my britches into a corner, and hopped 
into bed. 

“And just at that very minute Old 
Dominick stretched his neck and says: 

“*Cock-a-doodle-doo! Cock-a-doo- 
dle-do-00-o0 ! 

“Pa” he called up the stairs: 

“*Four o'clock! Why ain’t you up. 
you lazy-bones ? 

“I run over to the corner and hauled 
on my britches. They was still warm. 
| reached for my blouse to take out the 
silver spoon and golden goblet. There 
it was in the chair where I’d put it, but 
inside all there was was an old cow’s 
horn, and a hoss’s hoof. Just an old 
cow’s horn and a hoss’s hoof. Witch 
work, Sissy, Witch work!’ 

The next morning the clock mender 
bowed his head in thanks for what he 
was about to receive, and ate a hearty 
breakfast. He was anxious to be on 
his way. 

The hired girl put up a bite for the 
old man to eat at noon. Grandma urged 
a new muffler upon him. She said she 
had knit it to keep out of mischief. If 
he didn’t accept it the moths would get 
it. He looked at her quizzically, hesit- 
ated briefly, and then wrapped it 
around his head and neck in an ex- 
perienced way. 

He shook hands all round, and pulled 
on his thick red mittens. 

With his hand on the doorlatch he 
turned to Grandma Forbes: 

“Ma’am,” he said. “During prayers 
this morning I got to thinking about 
the Bible, and how men was boosted in 
it. Some folks don’t get their due. 
Likely the Good Samaritan stubbed his 
toe on that feller afore he could see 
him, but his wife would have been 
there ten minutes beforehand if he’d 
had her along. There was Jeremiah, 
lamenting and taking on the way he 
done! He’d ought to have been sing- 
ing songs of thanksgiving "bout the 
women that creams codfish and bakes 
biscuit and apple pie, and feeds folks 
that has need. I can’t thank you, 
ma'am. I jest can say that I hope that 
when you are eighty years old some- 
body’ll be round that'll be as good to 
you as you’ve been to me. Good day 
to you.” 

He stepped out into the deep snow, 
whistling as he waded down the drive- 
way, the last one of the tribe of travel- 
ing clock menders. Their day was 
ended. We never saw one again. 






JUST AMONG OURSELVES (Cont'd) 


“The doggonest dog collar in the world” for Chick the Wonder Coon Dog of 


America. 100 names on it. 


W onder Coon Dog Corporation of America 


Down in Norfolk, Connecticut, Chick, the 
Wonder Coon Dog of America, is in- 
corporated. Extensive research proves that 
he is the only dog in the world with a 
hundred owners, though to look he’s just 
plain dog, with big floppy ears. 

It all started this way. Seems that Arthur 
and Ben Clark of Windsor, tobacco growers, 
needed a dog badly. One of their plantation 
workers heard the call and brought back 
from North Carolina a silver and white 
four-year old hound. Here he was, for 
fifty dollars. The catch was—who had fifty 
dollars ? 

So they took him to the Old Newgate 
Coon Club in Norfolk, stamping ground for 
bankers and insurance moguls and tobacco 
growers for over fifty years. But they 
didn’t want Chick after one look. Then 
it happened. Chick got a coon, live one too. 
His stock went up—literally. “T’ll buy one 
share for fifty dollars,” said Allen H. Green, 
who’s now president and treasurer of the 
Wonder Coon Dog Corporation of America. 
Spirit ran high—reason flew out of the 
window—and the fever of buying shares in 
Chick at five bucks a throw parched the 
throats of the Clark brothers who had 


failed to get a flat fifty for him. They 
peeked in the till and discovered $425. 

Now there’s a law down in Connecticut 
which says that the name of a dog’s owner 
must be on his collar, and the problem of 
printing a hundred names on a collar con- 
fronted the great minds. 

So a prominent jeweler and stockholder 
in Chick designed the doggonest dog collar 
in existence (see picture above). 

On regal occasions, such as the corpora- 
tion’s coon and venison suppers, Chick wears 
his famous collar, plus a purple robe, and 
an esteemed colored gentleman in top coat 
and tails leads him into the dinner with all 
the swank and swag of a Washingtonian 
embassy dinner. 

He’s insured against fire, flood, theft, 
hurricane, or what have you, and when his 
Heavenly Master calls him away from his 
earthly masters he will be taken care of. 
For an architect is already planning a 
memorial which would cost $250,000 should 
it be built, to be erected on the highest point 
in the town of Windsor. 

If you're Yankee and a straight-shooter, 
you can visit Chick at Ben Clark’s farm in 
Windsor where he lives a quiet life when 
he’s not treeing coons or climbing the social 


ladder. Virginia Moore 





“Everything That’s Vermont” 


This is the slogan used by Mr. Harrington 
of Richmond, Vt., in his Wayside Market 
and Gift Shop. 

As you travel the pleasant winding high- 
way from Burlington leading to Mt. Mans- 
field, Smuggler’s Notch and the now famous 
Ski Resort at Stowe, you pass thru the little 
town of Richmond. On the outskirts you 
can’t miss Harrington's, for his name appears 
in large letters on the roof and on the 
outside chimney of the smokehouse. 

He is fast building up a reputation for his 
home cured hams and bacon, cured with 
sugar and smoked over hickory limbs and 
corn cobs. If you love real homemade 
country sausage you will thrill at the taste 
of Harrington's, made from a recipe handed 
down from his ancestors. 

You will also find, among other choice 
palate ticklers, some small cheeses made in 
Brattleboro; one a snappy variety, and the 
other a sage cheese. 

Real stone-ground corn meal, from Weston, 
Vt.. so different from the common variety 
will be found here. It's a little high in price 
but well worth it. 

Of course he handles the famous Vermont 
Maple Syrup in all size containers, as well 
as honey and many other truly Vermont 
delicacies. 

Mrs. Harrington will serve you waffles 
with sausage or bacon and syrup which you 
will long remember T. H. Clarke 


“Roads For Defense” 


will be the thenie note at the 38th annual 
convention of the American Road Builders’ 
Association in New York City, January 
27-31. 


Have You a Brook 


in your backyard? Do you live in the 
country? Do you have electricity in your 
house? If you answer no to the last— 
(too far away from power lines, not feasible, 
too expensive) it appears that there may be 
a solution for you in a new, ingenious water 
wheel that can harness even a very small 
flowage and obtain surprising results. 

The Brook Water Wheel is manufactured 
by the Brook Water Wheel Company 
(Division of the Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co.), Orange, Mass., and details in full may 
be had by writing them. 


Long Island Forum 


published monthly at Bay Shore, Long Island, 
N. Y. “In the interest of Island Unity” went 
into its third year with the December issue, 
Publisher-Editor Paul Bailey has a mighty 
pleasing little magazine. Sectional, of course, 
as the name implies, but yet of considerable 
interest to the “off-islander.” $1.50 a year 
by mail; single copies 15c. 
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“Don’t Get So Excited, Clare” 


rang for years in the ears of Katherine B. 
Day, collaborator with her late husband on 
Life With Father. She has not always 
known success. Ill and discouraged her 
husband at one time worked three weeks 
on an essay which sold for $2.25. Now the 
play is filling theatres in three cities and 
has been translated into seven languages. 
Mrs. Day, lives in a 150-year-old house in 
lovely Truro on Cape Cod. 





Where He Parks His Brief Case 


is home to Charles M. Upham, formerly of 
Massachusetts, Tufts ’08, engineer-director 
and secretary of the American Road Builders’ 
Association. He has helped shape the high- 
way policies in this country, Mexico and 
Latin America; has frequently represented 
the U. S. abroad and is a Fellow in the 
English Institute’ of Highway Engineers. 
He built the good roads in Delaware and 
the famous North Carolina highways and 
directed construction of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike last word in motorways, recently 
opened to traffic between Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh. He is constantly engaged in 
research relative to road building (though 
you might not think so)—on population, 
commerce, agriculture, employment, and 
military demands. His work touches the 
lives of millions of Americans who answer 
the urge to roam afield, over the concrete 
hills and far away. 








Carrots, Shirley Temple, Boxing 


Animals, books and particularly his brother 
Richard are what Alan Reed Tokman likes 
best. He lives in Dorchester, Mass., with 
parents who are helping him develop as a 
sunny, fun-loving little boy, not a prodigy. 
His father, formerly violinist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, began teaching Alan 
the violin when he was 18 months old. At 
three he fiddled for Jascha Heifetz, at four he 
knew Mendelssohn’s Concerto by heart, at 
five he was given a scholarship by the N. E. 
Conservatory of Music. He made his first 
public appearance when he was _ seven, 
accompanied by Carl Lamson, pianist to 
Kreisler. This month he gives a concert in 
New York. The press called him an 
“angelic mite” which made him look fiercely 
at his boxing gloves. 





Valentines Were Better 


and frillier 100 years ago according to Miss 
Edith Winifred Fisher of Boston who has 
one of the finest collections of old English 
valentines—romance in paper lace—in the 
country. Miss Fisher is best known as the 
proprietor of the Thread and Needle Shop 
on Boylston Street, near the Public Library, 
where three generations of eager Boston 
children have bought fascinating gadgets. 
Aside from running the shop Miss Fisher 
runs away from it to lecture on her hobbies 
—Valentines, Foreign Railway Posters, 
Scandinavian Cooperatives and European 
Trade Fairs. 





Fudge Parties at Wellesley 


were fun for Miss Teresa O’Brien but she 
can now have fudge or crepes susette or 
what-have-you any hour, day or night. 
She lives at the Waldorf-Astoria, famous 
Park Avenue hostelry. What's more, she 
helps run it. She knows every one of the 
2,000 luxurious rooms as well as most of us 
know our own parlor. When women guests 
think there’s something they don’t quite like 
at the Waldorf Miss O’Brien engagingly 
persuades them that they do. Born in 
Rockville, Conn. educated at the Old Town 
H. S. in Maine, Mount Ida, Wellesley and 
B. U. Miss O’Brien fills one of the most 
responsible positions ever held by any woman 
in the hotel business. 
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First Woman Insurance Agent in Vermont 


Mrs Adelaide W. Sheldon of Fair Haven 
“fell into her job” through the illness of a 
clerk 36 years ago. On the death of her 
husband she took over the business. At her 
first convention (1915) she was the only 
woman. Seventy-five apprehensive men 
gave her 150 glassy eyes but she won them 
over by developing their own tactics—keen 
and vigorous competition. Her orderly office, 
with a sunny window of flowering plants, is 
filled with gifts, testimonials, certificates and 
plaques from the various companies she 
represents. Mrs. Sheldon is one of the many 
successful graduates of a little red school- 
house. Her motto is: Courage and common 
sense. 
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MR. JONES GOES SKIING 


by Peveral Peake 


“NAPOLEON TURNED HIS BACK ON RUSSIAN SNOWS”...... WAS JONESY A BETTER MAN? 


“ 

Narvre is tucking the drowsy 
countryside to bed under its own soft 
white blanket,” I remarked as we skid- 
ded through Connecticut’s rather sub- 
dued Himalayas. 

“I don’t like snow!” said Roscoe 
Murgatroyd morosely. He and I were 
fresh from a literary cocktail brawl, 
and the Daquiris had not given him 
the exaltation of spirit that I felt. 

“But how beautiful it is in its shin- 
ing purity,” I said. 

“It’s cold ; it’s wet when it melts, and 
it has to be shoveled,” declared the 
cynic. 

“Thousands of happy people play 
and frolic with childish joy in it,” I 
protested. 

“They're childish all right, and re- 
tarded too, if you ask me,” grunted 
Roscoe. 


“Some of them may seem a trifle 
wacky,” I conceded, “but they are pure 
in heart and friendly in spirit. No one 
can say that. . .” 

“Look there!” said Roscoe and 
pointed to a hillside. I stopped the car 
and gazed. Down through the snow 
plodded a tall man. He wore what the 
well-dressed skier should wear, but 
there were no skis on his feet, his 
whole attitude seemed low and bitter, 
and the western wind brought snatches 
of strong language... “D- -n women! 
... This... stuff! .. Rotten pastime! 
T’ heck with her!” 

“It’s Jonesy,” I said. 

“No,” vetoed Roscoe. “Jonesy hates 
winter sports.” 

“He also likes blondes,” I suggested. 

“Do blondes like snow?” 

“Yes.” 
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‘*Heads or Tails?”’ 


Andy Allen 


“More than brunettes do?” queried 
Roscoe. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Why ?” 

“Because they are Nordic and -ac- 
tive, not sultry and languorous like 
their dark sisters.” 

“I’m glad I married a brunette,” said 
Roscoe. 

“T didn’t,” I reminisced. 

While we chatted, the unhappy 
voyageur came nearer, and we saw that 
it was indeed our old friend, Mr. Jones. 
When he recognized us, he quickened 
his pace, and we soon had him in the 
car. 

“Want to go any place?” I asked. 

“To heat and peace, and I do not 
care where I find them,” moaned the 
shivering man as he wrapped himself 
in a blanket. “I can be happy in the 
village idiot’s shack if it is warm; I 
welcome comfort given by murderers 
and minor poets. Man forgets artificial 
codes and prejudices when he has suf- 
fered as I have.” 

“You shouldn’t have come out in the 
snow, Jonesy,” Roscoe said reproving- 
ly. 

At the Murgatroyd house we gave 
the sufferer a hot bath, warm clothes, 
and a rum toddy. Half an hour later 
he sank into a chair in front of the fire 
and remarked that he could understand 
now why the British soldier felt the 
way he did—there was no snow in 
Mandalay. “And I believe there are 
sunny strands in Hawaii and Haiti, and 
skiing is not popular in the Congo. 
Neither are blondes,” he added darkly. 

“Tell us what happened,” I urged. 

“It is a sad story and best forgot- 
ten,” said the morose man. 

“My little Junior is growing up, and 
he ought to know the facts of life,” 
Roscoe pointed out. 

“Ah me!” sighed Mr. Jones. “The 
battle call of duty sounds again and I 
must obey.” 

“When I met her in New York this 
fall,” he began, “she was a serene and 
beautiful maiden with golden curls, 
soft features, a Burne-Jones neck, 
alabaster skin, and the languid grace of 
a somnolent swan. Four years of 
Smith had left no marks on body, 
mind, or spirit. She was an armful of 
swaying Oh Johnnie! on the dance 
floor, and she talked in a low voice 
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about Charlie McCarthy and Faith 
Baldwin. One drink and her mild blue 
eyes were softer; two and she did not 
call me ‘Darling’ or ‘Butch.’ I was 
with her from September to December, 
and not once did I feel the strain. She 
was restful and yet just enough awake. 
I even had an early breakfast date with 
her, and she sipped her coffee in milli- 
flous silence. By early winter visions 
of a happy home began to course 
through my mind, and she spoke mod- 
estly of her ideas on curtains and 
chair covers. 

“Yes, all was perfect until the first 
snow. Gwendolyn and I had been to 
the movies, and when we came out the 
Devil’s Calling Cards were falling fast. 
I did not recognize their sinister char- 
acter then; in fact, I caroled: ‘The 
first snow! How beautiful are Nature’s 
lovely crystals!’ Then I noticed that 
Gwendolyn was breathing in short, 
tense gasps; her limpid blue eyes were 
staring, and the swan neck was rigid. 

“*Tt’ll soon be time now!’ she Hep- 
burned. 

“*Time for what?’ I asked. 

“*For skiing, of course,’ she ans- 
wered as if I had wondered who El- 
eanor R. was. 

““Oh!’ I said and thought hard. 

“At the tender age of twenty-two I 
had stood for half an hour in Beel- 
zebub’s sandals, and since then I had 
classed skiers with pacifists, vegetable 
cocktail addicts, and alumni secretaries. 
But my doubts vanished when Gwen- 
dolyn clutched my arm and said ‘Oh, 
what fun we'll have together !’ 

“*Yes, Gwendolyn,’ I agreed, ‘to- 
gether we shall glide blithely down 
many a hill and over many a vale.’ 

“‘Oh-h-h,’ she gurgled ecstatically. 
That was the night I mentioned my 
salary, and she was happily pensive as 
she did a little quick budgeting. For 
a week Gwendolyn yearned for more 
snow. She watched the skies; she 
listened to weather reports and asked 
friends about a place she called, with 
quite unusual frankness, the Gut of 
Hell. I inquired what and where the 
G. of H. was, and she said it was just 
the too divinest place up near Nor- 
folk. Of course it was a bit steep and 
rocky, and some people broke their 
legs and arms in it, but she and I 
would have oodles of fun up there. 
That sort of talk didn’t sound good to 
me, but I took another look at Gwen- 
dolyn and decided that all was well. 
Those soft, slender arms, those Diet- 
rich legs; that lovely face—they could 
not belong to a Mad Maid of the 
Mountains. Probably she would dress 
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in a pretty costume and push a mile 
or two in a leisurely fashion; then she 
would say that she was tired, and we 
would go somewhere for a drink and 
a nice, sleepy talk before a fire.” 

Mr. Jones asked for another hot rum 
to thaw out a frozen spot behind the 
fourth rib. After downing it, he con- 
tinued. 

“R. Burns and J. Steinbeck have told 
us of the plans of mice and men, but 
they fail to scratch the surface of 
tragedy; in fact, their feeble words 
merely hint at the hitherto unplumbed 
depths into which I was thrown. On a 
Saturday—it was yesterday, but it 
seems a year ago—I found a radiant 
Gwendolyn, for word had come that 
the Gut of Hell was ready for skiing. 
“We leave at four!’ she said. ‘Four 
a. m.?’ I gasped. ‘Four sharp,’ she said, 
but when she patted my hand, I told 
myself that no day with my little girl 
could be too long. 

“The next morning we started in 
Gwendolyn’s Chevvie. for she knew 
the road and could drive faster. I draw 
a merciful silence over the trip and 
merely say that after the first skid 
around a corner my respiration and 
pulse were not normal. We stopped 
somewhere west of Hartford as 2 mean 
dawn snarled and scratched its way 
over the crags. Snow dervishes were 
arriving every minute, and Gwendolyn 
greeted them with shrill cries of : ‘Hi 
there, Butch! Leg mended, Limpy? 
How’s the glass collar bone, Bozo? 
Still in a cast, Big Boy ?’ In a very dark 
mood I strapped on my satanic tooth- 
picks. Gwendolyn had already de- 
manded that I shake a leg and why 
in h- -1 was I holding up the fun? 
Her spirit as well as her voice seemed 
to have changed, but I decided that she 
was merely excited. ‘Soon she will be 
my restful comrade again,’ I told my- 
self. 

“For a few minutes I managed my 
slivers of schizophrenia well enough; 
in fact, I began to think that skiing 
was a matter of becoming a child— 
and one with a very low I. Q.—in 
spirit. I also expected every minute 
to see Gwendolyn falter and hear her 
plaintive cry for help. But it never 
came, and up we climbed until we were 
on the edge of the Gut of Hell. The 
winter screwballs clapped hands and 
cheered, but to my way of thinking 
that gully ranked well up with the 
juiciest scenery E. A. Poe ever 
dreamed of after a hard night with the 
boys at Joe’s Place. 1 was eyeing the 
depths with gall and wormwood in my 
soul when a harsh voice said: ‘Come 


on, Butch, let’s see what's at the bot- 
tom!’ It was Gwendolyn, and she was 
talking to me. 

“*Slide down there?’ | faltered. 

“*Where else?’ she snapped. ‘Let’s 
go, and the last one down is a pink- 
toed sloth.’ With that she pushed off. 
Her little playmates followed with 
hlood-curdling yells, and one bumped 
me so hard that before I knew it | 
was over the edge and going places. 
All I had time to do was close my eyes 
very, very tightly.” 

A look of deep piety came over Mr. 
Jones’ rugged face. 

“Undoubtedly I am reserved for a 
noble work here on earth,” he said, 
“For no one who is not under the direct 
guardianship of several major prophets 
and saints would have survived my 
descent. A few seconds after I started, 
I noticed that no longer was there any 
snow under my skis. I was in the air 
and going higher very rapidly.. The 
phenomenon amazed me. ‘Have I died 
of fright and started for the Pearly 
Gates?’ I queried. In view of cer- 
tain episodes in my past that seemed 
improbable, but as I was looking for 
another theory, I began to come down 
even faster than I went up. It did not 
seem worthwhile to open my eyes—all 
would be over in a few seconds. Far 
beneath I heard peals of laughter, and 
I thought I recognized Gwendolyn’s 
gay contralto. “Good-bye, my lovely,’ 
I said. ‘You led me into this, but 
probably you were wacky for the mo- 
ment, and I forgive you.’ Then I 
struck something cold that took me in 
and enveloped me. 

“T hit that snowbank like Lucifer 
landing after being given the bum's 
rush out of Heaven, and it took five 
minutes of digging by strong men to 
get me out. I expected that Gwen- 
dolyn would embrace me and murmur 
words of joy over my miraculous 
escape, but instead she joined the 
ythers in raucous laughter and impolite 
jeers of: 

“*Awfully funny—Chaplin on skis 
—Turned three somersaults—Flapped 
arms like drunken duck—Marx Broth- 
ers never like that—Went in head 
firs-—Too bad we haven’t a picture.’ 

“*T got down here first, didn’t I,’ I 
demanded stoutly. 

“*But how;’ cackled a Yale man. 

“As I sat and heard Gwendolyn and 
the chorus mock me, I began to realize 
that a great decision must be made. So 
1 went into a brief huddle with myself 
on the banks of the Rubicon. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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GETTING UPHILL 
ISN’T THE JOB 
IT USED 
TO BE 


FRYEBURG, MAINE (deft) 


Doucette 


SHRUESBURY, VT. (right) 


Dexter 


PINKHAM NOTCH PINKHAM NOTCH 
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TS TIME TO GO 
be IN FOR WINTER SLEEP 
= MOTHER BEAR SAYS. BOXER 

ISN'T SURE HE WANTS -t - 








MOTHER WENT 
RIGHT YO SLEEP — 
VERY SLEEPY . 
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DID YOU EVER OWN A RAM? 
by James I. Condon 


as told to Doris Condon Salters 


We had one once. As long as you 
were looking at him he was as innocent 
as any of the lambs, but turn your back 
—and what a bump he could give you! 

One day we were threshing wheat 
in the barn with the big doors wide 
open. Uncle had just stepped into the 
doorway when old Ned, the ram, 
bumped him and he fell forward. Just | tine” 
then a breeze swung the barn door 
closed. Uncle picked himself up from 
the ground and began to scold me for 
not fastening back the door. I had to 
laugh, for it had been Ned that bumped 
Uncle! He thought that it was the door. 

Ned was smart but one day he met 
his match. One of our neighbors had a 
large billy-goat, who used to get into 
our pasture. We did not see the fight 
which must have taken place between 


Study the 


person, too. 


15th. 








The winning “YANKEE 
drawing (see Children’s Page 
in January YANKEE) will appear 
in the March issue. 
more picture fun to get busy on now. 
silhouette of 
Washington’ (above) and see if you 
can’t make a silhouette of a famous 
Send it to the Editor, 
Children’s Page, 
If yours 1s the prize winner, 
we shall send you a set of fifty Au- 
dubon bird cards in full color. So 
get busy right away. 


these two, but old Ned got the worst 
of it, and came home with one horn 
broken off and his head cut and 
Shortly afterwards he died, 
and Uncle said that his ribs were 
broken on both sides. 


bruised. 


I really missed 
him, even though he was such a nui- 
sance. 
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REDDY 


By Marie L. Paraboschi 


Valen- 


But here’s some My pussy always knows the time 


n To come for meals each day ; 
George 


‘That tiger cat must own a clock,” 
I heard my mother say. 

before February But I've not seen it on her paw, 
Nor on that tail of hers ; 

And yet I think I hear it go, 





Every time she purrs. 
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How LINCOLN THANKED A CONSTITUENT 4y Robert Barton 


‘Tus world is richer for the 
expressions of human kindness which 
flowed in such abundance from the 
pen of Abraham Lincoln. Harrassed 
throughout his presidential years by 
criticism and ridicule, he had good rea- 
son to know the value of kindly 
‘ thoughtfulness; and with all the bur- 
den of his official duties he still found 
time for countless litt'e messages of 
comfort or courtesy. Gems of this 
kind, new or at least unfamiliar, are 
still occasionally discovered, buried in 
pages or papers of other years where 
the reader is little prepared for so 
pleasant a surprise. 

In the exhaustive geneology of the 
Phillips Family, compiled by Albert M. 
Phillips, of Auburn, Mass., in 1885, 
appears Deacon John Phillips, a per- 
sonage of more than ordinary interest. 
Born in Sturbridge, Mass., June 29, 
1760, the worthy Deacon remained 
there throughout his lifetime of 104 
years 8 months (excepting for very 
brief intervals) and died there on 
February 25, 1865. He had voted for 
George Washington in the first pres- 
idential election held in the United 


States, and in the last year of his life 
he cast his vote for the thirteenth pres- 
ident, Abraham Lincoln. 

His appearance at the polls did not 
pass unnoticed, and in some manner 
the news of his vote reached the Pres- 
ident. A few days later he received the 
following letter : 

Executive Mansion, Washington 
My Dear Sir: Nov. 21, 1864. 


I have heard of the incident at the 
polls in your town, in which you bore 
so honored a part, and I take the lib- 
erty of writing to you to express my 
personal gratitude for the compliment 
paid me by the suffrage of a citizen so 
venerable. 

The example of such devotion to 
civic duties in one whose days have 
already extended an average lifetime 
beyond the Psalmist’s limit, cannot but 
be valuable and fruitful. It is not for 
myself only, but for the country which 
you have in your sphere served so long 
and so well, that I thank you. 

Your friend and servant, 
A. Lincoln. 

What “incident” there may have 
been beyond the casting of a vote, the 


book does not reveal. It does, however, 
furnish some other interesting facts 
about the good Deacon. At the age of 
80, having worn glasses for 30 years, 
he laid them aside and read without 
them the rest of his life, excepting 
during the final years. Apparently his 
vitality exceeded his own early estim- 
ate, for when he was about 50 years of 
age he had written his eldest son, ask- 
ing him to give up teaching and return 
home, to be near and to minister unto 
his father in the infirmity of old age, 
which the Deacon dolefully anticipated. 
The dutiful son did as he was asked, 
but 50 years later, the son was accus- 
tomed to remark that he thought the 
arrangements had been somewhat pre- 
mature, inasmuch as the old gentleman 
was hale and hearty and the neighbors 
were uncertain as to which man leaned 
on the other’s arm and which one sup- 
ported the other. 
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The World’s Record Diarist 


is probably Mr. Washington Dane Graves 
of Stafford, Conn. For 74 years he has 
kept a daily diary. Started it at 19 and is 
still keeping it up at the age of 93. 





“OLD HICKORY” and QLD 


hak oh Here’ 


Oe six 


Da Serrmuas 
hoy ade was Launched ; PEN ete owt Ran He Aneaune “had pS chaow 


Aiusnsca’s oldest warship still afloat, 
the 143-year-old frigate Constitution, “Old 
Tronsides,” again has been commissioned as 
an integral part of the United States Navy, 
to serve as a training ship in the current de- 
fense program. 

Among her numerous claims to fame the 
Constitution. has the distinction of being the 
only United States vessel, naval or mer- 
cantile, known to have carried five or more 
figureheads and several billetheads during 
her career. 

When “Old Ironsides” returned from her 
victories over the corsairs, a monumental 
Neptune, believed to have been acquired in 
some Mediterranean port, had replaced the 
original Hercules on her bowsprit. He was 
splintered in the battle with the Java and 
was succeeded by a fiddlehead. Sometime 
during the period 1833-34, when the ship was 
being rebuilt in Boston Navy Yard, this was 
removed to make way for a figurehead again. 
Doubtless it was felt that so distinguished a 
ship deserved a distinguished head to signal- 
ize her resurrection. 

At this time Captain Jesse Elliott, a Jack- 
sonian Democrat, had just been placed in 
command of the Navy Yard. With an eye 
to pleasing the people of the West and in- 
creasing their interest in the Navy by placing 
their hero on the favorite ship of the East, he 
ordered a likeness of “Old Hickory” for 
that purpose, holding a scroll, with the motto, 
“The Union, it must be preserved.” 


Whether the people of the West were 
pleased or not at the news, the citizens of 
Whig Boston very definitely were not. In 
spite of the precedent established by the figure 
of John Adams adorning the prow of a cor- 
vette of that name during his administration, 
it was declared highly improper to put the 
likeness of a living president on a ship, and 
of all possible candidates for such an honor, 
“Old Hickory,” a soldier, a landsman, on this 
sacred relic and symbol of maritime power. 
Followed demonstrations, denunciations, 
parades of protest. It was necessary to place 
a special guard at the building where the 
carving of “Old Hickory” was in progress. 
When it had finally been completed and 
placed in position, the Constitution was 
moored between two line-of-battle ships for 
safety, and a marine-guard station to protect 
it from vandalism. Nevertheless, despite all 
precautions, a certain young daredevil, Sam- 
uel Dewey, Boston mariner, succeeded in 
rowing out to the Constitution in a thunder- 
storm, on the night of July 2, 1834, and by 
flashes of lightning managed to cut off the 
presidential head, or part of it, severing it, 
not at the neck as he probably intended, but 
in haste and by the fitful light, sawing it off 
bunglingly just below the nose. According 
to contemporary accounts, young Dewey had 
the further impudence to carry the head to 
Washington and deliver it to the Secretary of 
the Navy, who threatened but took no action 
against the culprit. 


In 1835 Captain Elliott had a new head 
carved, but not in Boston. The ship was 
taken to New York for the purpose. There- 
after “Old Hickory” remained with “Old 
Tronsides” 'till 1858 when she was laid up at 
Portsmouth for repairs. There he was re- 
moved and another figure, also of the late 
president, substituted. 

This is by no means all. It seems to have 
been for a long time a deep dark mystery 
which of two rival aspirants for the honor of 
being the original Andrew Jackson figure- 
head, whose resemblance to each other is 
slight, is really he. One of these is now in 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, with U. S. 
S. Constitution, 1834, lettered on the plinth, 
and this, according to officials of the Acad- 
emy, is the original. 

However, there is at least one well-known 
contemporary print in existence to make it 
perfectly evident that the original Jackson 
figurehead carried a high-crowned hat in his 
hand, wore a long, limp cape nearly to his 
heels, and had nothing whatever of the 
starched smugness of the Naval Academy 
figure. 

It is clear, then, that the Annapolis figure 
cannot be the one that caused such an out- 
burst from the Boston Whigs a century ago, 
and the evidence is strongly in favor of ac- 
cepting that in the possession of the Yacht 
Club as the original. 
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Looking Glass Shivers 


by Gladys Verville Deane 


I: was the night | was invited to 
the Longfellow Club at Catherine Freemont’s 
house that, looking in my bathroom mirror, 
{ saw the three white hairs. Of course I had 
found single white hairs on occasion, but here 
unmistakably were three waving upwards at 
the back of my head. They must have been 
there a long while unnoticed, for they were 
inches long, and I had read somewhere that 
hair grows only six inches a year. 

At first I was inclined to lay them to fre- 
quent permanents. It might be the ammonia. 
The operator said she didn’t use any, but you 
couldn’t tell. On further examination, how- 
ever, I discovered that the hairs were above 
my permanent which had grown down. 

My feeling was one of panic and extreme 
resentment. I was only thirty. A friend who 
had been ill recently had remarked, “Oh we all 
begin to fall apart after thirty!” That seemed 
ghastly now. 

I could remember walking home from the 
office of Clark & Clark, Attys. in the blessed 
spring when I was eighteen and thinking, 
twelve more years till I’m thirty. At nine- 
teen, eleven more years. 

I opened the medicine cabinet and found the 
small tweezers my husband used to pry around 
in his nose for irritating hairs. Then, leaning 
backwards over the wash bowl, with the hand 
mirror in one hand and the tweezers in the 
other, I removed the offending hairs one by 
one. I knew they would grow back. 

I had intended wearing high curls, but real- 
izing this might reveal undercover aliens I 
had overlooked, I decided on a longer hair-do. 

Snapping on the second wall light beside 
the cabinet, I peered closer at myself, smiling 
and grimacing. My eyes, I thought, looked a 
bit faded and my skin somewhat flaky. There 
was just the suggestion of horizontal lines 
around my neck. This might be due to con- 
stant wearing of scarves in the winter months, 
but I smoothed up at my neck, as I had read 
to do, the while I mused against the possibili- 
ties of my low-necked lavender dress. No. 
I would have to wear the high-necked figured 
until I had gone at that neck with several 
days of heavy creaming. 

After I had finished dressing in my bed- 
room, I stepped into the kitchen trailing 
Breath of Arbutus, and was given one moment 
of elation by my seven-year-old son, Timmy. 

“Gosh, mummy, you look young with your 
hair like that.” 

My triumph was slightly shadowed with 
suspicion when his praise was followed imme- 
diately by the request to stay up half an hour 
longer. 

“She doesn’t look a day over sixteen, does 
she, Timmy ?” 

This, blithely, was from my husband, Jim, 
big and bland behind the evening's sport page. 

“Fiddlesticks !” I said as usual. 

But tonight I wondered apprehensively why 
he always said sixteen. Why not eighteen or 
twenty? That wasn’t old. Why didn’t he 
move up a few years as I advanced? 

Mrs. Willard Peters called for me at eight, 
and Mrs. O. O. Harrington was also in the 
car. Mrs. Peters was hatless, flaunting her 
elegantly curled gray hair. I realized I had 
always liked Mrs. Peters who was forty. 
But Mrs. Harrington, who was also about 
forty, had hair that was altogether too black, 
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They spoke gaily of being out without their 
husbands. 

“We old women have to get out and let 
them wonder about us,” Mrs. Peters chuckled. 

Mrs. Harrington seemed not quite so gay 
about the confession of age. There was an 
edge in her voice as she said over her shoulder 
to me, “Of course we shouldn’t include you, 
my dear!” 

I said politely, “Oh I’m not so young.” | 
avoided saying just how young. 

When they spoke of Marion Knickerbocker 
who had just had a Caesarian a few days ago 
and | commented, “I knew her a long time 
ago,” | amended that quickly with, “Well, it 
couldn't have been so long ago. I was in high 
school.” 

They didn’t know how long I had been 
married. If they figured back from seven- 
year-old Timmy—lI might have been married 
at eighteen—that would make me about 
twenty-five. 

In front of Catherine Freemont’s new Gar- 
rison Colonial house we met George Freemont 
coming out. George was the man I had de- 
cided ten years ago I didn’t want. He was 
still puny and high-voiced. 

“Hello, girls,” he greeted us collectively. 

There was not the usual extra intimacy for 
me and I was bothered, although ordinarily 
| felt only relief at not having married him. 
| wondered now if he would gather satisfaction 
from learning he had escaped marrying some- 
one grown prematurely white. Catherine 
Freemont’s hair still had the full lustre of 
rosewood. Of course there was the pos- 
sibility of her touching up. . 

Considering touching up, I wondered just 
how one went about it to fool one’s husband. 
I might mention it to Mrs. Peters or Mrs. 
Harrington, but that would be a dead give 
away. 

In Catherine's quaint living room I listened 
absentmindedly to the reader’s sing-song of 
Evangeline while my eyes went over every 
woman's hair like a fine comb. I found very 
few white hairs firmly ensconced in young 
heads, but I did notice with satisfaction that 
no matter how fresh faces looked at a dis- 
tance, even the youngest (the youngest here 
being twenty-five) had tiny lines and very 
often lips that would not come under a love 
story’s definition of luscious and dewy. 

| let my own lips fall apart slightly. I had 
read that mouths grow thin from pursing. 
I tried, too, to express polite surprise without 
continually raising my eyebrows—though this 
was difficult—when I imagined gleefully I 
could see lines in the process of forming across 
the brow of a woman I did not like. 

| ate the cream cheese and nut sandwiches 
and drank the coffee, and exchanged comments 
on Marion Knickerbocker’s Caesarian and 
what women had to go through, the while I 
mused in another stratum of my brain on how 
many other women here were managing their 
facial muscles. 

When Mrs. Peters began collecting passen- 
vers for the home trip, I went to Catherine 
and told her I had enjoyed myself immensely. 
| was about ready to cry because I really could 
not find any sign of decay in Catherine. 

Mrs. Peters was also taking home Mrs. 
Harry Gates, who was twenty-five and looked 
too much like sixteen, and Mrs. Hackett, age 
undertermined, who was so plain that it 
wouldn't really have mattered if she had 
looked sixteen. And, of course, Mrs. Har- 
rington who was plainly resentful of sixteens. 


Mrs. Gates, uncomfortingly electric, en- 
thused over the city’s new tennis project 
“Have any of you been there? Harry and | 
just can’t get our fill of skipping around those 
pine-enclosed courts !” 

It was a youthful topic and it drew me like 
a magnet. “Isn't it zestful! Jim and I always 
enjoy tennis so much.” 

I was striving for eagerness, yet being 
cautious. Actually I hadn’t held a racket for 
three years. I couldn’t imagine big Jim's 
skipping around a court any more. Skipping 
anywhere, for that matter. 

The women watched for lights in their 
homes. Only Mrs. Peters conceded frankly 
that her house would be dark and her husband 
gone to bed. 

But young Mrs. Gates’ home was brightly 
lit. Her husband evidently was up. 

My husband was apt to do anything. There 
might be a light. There might not. My 
apprehension was relieved when I made out 
a gleam beneath the kitchen curtain. 

As I alighted, Mrs. Peters lent herself to 
my everlasting gratitude by commenting, “It 
certainly takes the young wives to keep the 
husbands waiting up!” 

1] acknowledged this with the proper fluttery 
selfconscious laugh. 

As I had expected, Timmy was asleep—as 
was my husband. 

Jim did not wake up when I turned on the 
bedroom light, nor while I undressed and put 
on my pajamas. Standing before the fuil 
length mirror, I thought I detected a heavines: 
and I pushed my shoulders back and pulled 
my stomach in critically. My girdle could 
he depended on to hold in much... . 

But right now I was exhausted from hold- 
ing in too much of another matter. I sagged. 
I felt suddenly like the man in the fairy tale 
who simply had to tell someone he had ass’s 
ears. 

When I sat down on the bed it jounced 
and Jim opened his eyes. 

“Jim! My hair is turning white!” 

I expected my tone to bolt him upright, but 
he yawned sleepily and pushed back his own 
thick hair. 

“Yeah? 
two years.” 

I knew that, but he was a man. 
thought, he’s thirty-five. That’s five more 
years for me. He wouldn't understand a 
woman’s bitter resentment at the miscarrying 
of those calculations. 

I put my head down on his chest and his 
heart boomed under my ear. Mrs. Peters 
entered my mind and I wondered if I had 
actually been fooling that tactful person. A 
tear fell from my eye and wet Jim’s pajama 
top. I could feel Jim stiffen suddenly in de- 
fense against flood gates let down. 

“Say,” he derided. “You aren't going to 
turn white overnight. Anyway, you can’t 
let a few white hairs get you down. I'll love 
you just the same.” 

Man’s egotism! I tried to say that, but 
something was the matter with the cords in 
my throat. Then I tried to laugh—and I 
could. Maybe it was because he had said 
what I had really been hungry to hear. Any- 
how, in a few moments I sat up, found my 
handkerchief in my pajama pocket, and blew 
my nose violently. Then the queerest, invol- 
untary sigh shuddered up from me. It was 
somehow like one of Timmy’s when he is re- 
signed after a temper of rebellion. 


Mine’s been getting that way for 


I had 
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WINTER SPORTS 
Indoors and Out 


While literally hundreds of carnivals 
brighten up the winter hills, city and 
country folk alike take time off, too, 
for the annual New York and Boston 
Sport Shows. (This year Feb. 1-9 and 
15-23 respectively. ) 

YANKEE’S the same—half of its 
staff in the hills this month and the 
other half in the Yankee booths at the 
shows. Hupe you'll enjoy these pages 
of pictures always showing what the 
other half is up to. 








Gwendoline Keene 
Much depends on the weather—and the figure outdoors BUT .. . 


This (right) is just an 4 
other outdoor act that 
you'll see indoors, too. 














Helpful of course to little Elmer, too . 
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Last year’s No. | attraction . . . at the Boston Se sila . 
Show—will appear again this year with his Indoors . . . it's only the figure ae, (The lucky dogs are from Benton, 


famous brothers. 
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Maxey 





Macgregor 
Trays of fish eggs hatch out every year at the United 
States Fisheries Sports Show exhibit. Here all manner 
of freaks are born to live but a day but many grow to 
await some fisherman’s hook. 


Up north papas and mamas and uncles and aunts 
sniff warily at a February bait. 


Savage 





bring a catch like this just after 
the ice goes out. 


And Bert Quimby of Maine camp fame shows the customers 
how to tie flies that will 








Softies, eh? Du Bois 
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Nee-dah-heh, indispensable master of cere- Sevane 
monies at the shows. 





Karl Acker, ditto at Pico Peak. 





Scofield 


SOME FUN, EH KID? 








Mead 





Frances Rice 
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Top Row: Left to Right. 
~,,.* 1. Open slope near Rutland, Vt. 
- bite 2. Not so open. 
3. Exhibits mean everything at the Shows. 
4. The Show pool's the heart of the party 
every year. 


Middle Row: 
1. Sailing craft, they say, wiil steal the 
boat show this year. 
2. The Shows reveal how canoes are made 
and lots of other things* besides. 
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3. Not the least interesting exhibits are 
the game birds. 

4. And this is going on as near as Melrose, 
Mass! 

Bottom Row: 

1. Typical Old Farmer’s Almanac exhibit 
in years gone by. 

4. Here she comes, Bates College 1940 
Carnival Queen. 

5. Winnikinni or winnican’t you? 


W. P. A. Phote 


w. P. A. Photo 


Bates College News Bureau } 
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TWO GOOD WORKMEN 


MISS WAITRESS 
by George C. Carter 


Goon old Thayer’s Hotel at 
Littleton, N. H., in 1897. Spending a 
week end at Thayer's was a liberal edu- 
cation. Information and _ opinion 


literally exuded from every corner of . 


the room. Time went so rapidly and 
was so well used that no one looked at 
the clock to see if it indicated the 
approaching dinner hour. 

Yet the hour always came. The wide 
doors of the dining room quietly opened 
and the dinner call was sounded on a 
big brass cymballine dinner gong. At 
the sound of the gong the guests arose 
as one man, and Indian fashion, gravely 
filed into the dining room. 

There they were met by a smiling, 
gracious waitress, not young, except in 
spirit—not old, except in experience. 
No one questioned her authority or 
even suggested sitting elsewhere than 
where this particular Queen of the Din- 
ing Room had planned. The guests 
liked it that way, because it saved argu- 
ment. 

The very moment the last man 
ceased adjusting the chair, the waitress 
stood at inclined attention, with hands 
behind her back, and reeled off the 
menu for the day, excepting dessert. 
The man at the head of the table would 
give his order first. The waitress then 
moved to the side of number two. His 
order was different. Without taking 
a note, for written orders were un- 
known in those days, she moved down 
the line, until she had five full orders 
stored somewhere in her very active 
cranium. Then to the surprise of all, 
Miss Waitress was immediately found 
at the side of number one on the east 
side of the table, smilingly remarking 
“Now let me have the orders from the 
gentlemen on this side.” They, of 
course, demurred, saying there was 
plenty of time and they would wait 
until the first five were served. 

She replied courteously, but firmly— 
“I prefer it this way if you gentlemen 
don’t mind.” Then spoke up Mr. Loud- 
mouth, as he was jokingly called by the 
others. He expressed his ideas in no 
uncertain terms. No waitress, however 
bright or experienced, ever took ten 
full orders and brought them back cor- 
rectly. He didn’t eat everything, he 
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didn’t want all the vegetables, he 
wanted what he wanted, and knew the 
others did the same. He would bet her 
a dollar right then and there that she 
couldn't get a single one of the other 
orders right, if she brought all ten in at 
once. She said she would if given a 
chance. 

So she went down the line of the 
other five. Some tried to mix her up 
by giving odd vegetable orders and 
then changing them two or three times 
before making the final decision, An- 
other man bet her she would not get 
more than every other order right. She 
smilingly said that she wasn’t betting, 
and could take as much kidding as they 
could give her, but they were losing 
much time and she would appreciate it 
if they would finish giving their order. 

When she had left the room one man 
produced pad and pencil. He said there 
had been so much joshing and so much 
other conversation, that half the men 
couldn’t remember their full order, 
anyway. He suggested that every man 
write down his order just as he gave it 
and then read it out loud so that it 
might be corrected, if necessary, by his 
fellows. And this was done. 

In due course the kitchen door 
opened and Miss Waitress appeared 
with a very large tray—all she could 
carry—-heavily laden with steaming vi- 
ands. Number one man was served. 
He slyly removed the memoranda of 
his order from his pocket, took a quick 
mental inventory, nodded his head, and 
every one knew that it was right to the 
last onion. 

Then for number two, ther three, 
four and five, and the others. Presently 
the task was finished, and with a smile 
and an old fashioned courtsey she qui- 
etly left the room. So far as could be 
found, this waitress had not made a 
single mistake in any man’s order! 

Returning with the dessert orders in 
much the same manner as the main 
course, she was surprised to find a 
silver dollar at each place. She ex- 
postulated but the number one man 
stood on his feet, and with a very 
grandiose, but none the less sincere ges- 
ture, remarked—“You are one grand 
workman. A good workman should be 
rewarded, and we want you to know 
that a good workman is always appreci- 
ated even if ‘he’ is a woman!” 


MADAM DAMASK 
by W. E. Welch 


Mi scans DAMASK is of the hill 
people, a solid, physically substantial Amazon. 
Her husband being a rheumy-eyed weakling 
with a predilection for hard cider, and none 
at all for work. Madame and her mother 
must tend to the vegetables and pigs and 
chickens and ducks and cattle. They do very 
well indeed. 

Now “practical” is the name for the hill 
people, and we don’t suppose we could give 
you a better example of that than to tell you 
what Madame did to the boar. 

It was late fall and she had decided to sell 
the huge beast (it weighed considerably over 
five hundred pounds on the hoof). A pur- 
chaser had been found and with his hired 
man had come up from the village in a stake 
truck to cart the boar off to slaughter. The 
truck was backed up to the gate of the pigsty 
and planks laid from the tail gate to the 
muddy ground of the sty. Then corn was 
placed on the runway from its lower end 
upward onto the floor of the truck. Greedily 
the boar would take the bait until the three- 
quarters mark was reached, only to turn 
around and run back. 

After several such attempts, the men at- 
tempted to push the animal beyond the stick- 
ing point. But it didn’t work. They just 
didn’t have push enough. After the third 
attempt they gave up entirely. It was now 
Madame’s turn to take a hand—and Madame 
was a realist. 

Once more the boar was enticed to the 
three-quarters mark, whereupon, with a con- 
temptuous oath, Madame brushed aside the 
two males and went into action. Firmly 
grasping the rear stakes of the truck, she 
gave one appraising glance to the hugely 
rounded posterior before her, and sank her 
teeth into it with a vengeance. The agonized 
beast sprang forward with such force that 
it bashed its head against the cab and was 
promptly rendered  insensible. Madame 


slammed the tail gate shut, spat once, and 
that was the end of the matter. 

You can't beat the hill people for resource- 
fulness. 





Straight from the Teller 


Recently at our bank, the teller said that 
someone had just brought in a bank book 
started with a $10.00 deposit in 1834. Nothing 
had ever been added, and_ interest had 
accumulated, when it was just withdrawn, 
to something like $1,340. 
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OLDHAVEN TALES 


by 
Joseph Chase Allen 








| claims to be mod- 
ern in all things, and always did pride 
itself in keeping abreast of the times. 
But a seafaring people, who learned 
their philosophy and obtained their ex- 
perience in mid-ocean cannot abandon 
all that when they arrive at middle age 
or later, and take up the methods and 
practices that are purely of the land. 
No, they must mix them to some ex- 
tent, which often causes confusion. 
Such as the time that Captn Jimmie 
Case drove down the main street with 
his dray and met the automobile. Auto- 
mobiles were scarce in Oldhaven in 
those days and when this driver blew 
his horn, Captn Jimmie hauled his 
horse and dray right across his bow. 
The auto struck the dray, denting its 
bow-plates badly and scratching its 
shiny paint. The driver leaped from 
his vehicle; a large, pompous man 
loudly dressed, and began to abuse the 
white-bearded little man who climbed 
down from the dray. But he didn’t 
get far. 

“You over-stuffed, walrus-bellied 
lubber!” exclaimed Captn Jimmie, 
“where the devil did you ever learn 
to navigate? What the devil and hells- 
fire do you mean by such a trick?” 

The man was astounded and begun 
to back water. He still felt that he was 
in the right, yet here was an appar- 
ently sober and sane man criticizing 
him and acting as if he were dealing 
with a criminal. 

“Perhaps I have made a mistake 
somehow,” stammered the auto driver. 

“You certainly did,” yelled Captn 
Jimmie, “signalling me that you were 
passing me to starboard and then hold- 
ing on your way. Look up the pilot 
rules before you do any more drivin’, 
young feller!” The crowd didn’t agree 
with Captn Jimmie one hundred per- 
cent, but all of the old captains under- 
stood and nodded affirmatively. 

This influence predominated in the 
town fire department. It was impos- 
sible to organize a volunteer fire de- 
partment without including a large 
percentage of members who had been 
to sea. The apparatus was horsedrawn, 
according to the custom of the time, 


which was no serious drawback, al- 
though Captn Al Bodfish, the chief, al- 
ways declared that a good gang of 
willing men could haul the apparatus 
and wouldn’t have to be hitched and 
tackled to the thing before starting 
Nevertheless, the horses were used and 
one of the younger men was detailed 
to drive them, which he did with much 
skill. In the matter of equipment, how- 
ever, there were differences of opinion. 
The apparatus was a combination 
pump and ladder truck, and the old 
captains were distrustful of the lad- 
ders. 

“Devilish things to end up in a 
breeze of wind,” declared Captn Pete 
Claghorn. “No sense at all in ’em,” 
agreed Captn John Gunderson as he 
stumped around on his wooden leg. 

“What are you going to get on a 
roof with?” demanded one of the 
younger men. 

“T’ll tell you,” snapped Captn Bill 
Cleveland, “I'll go aloft as high as any 
man and do a man’s work when I get 
there, but be cussed and be blowed if 
I depend on a varnished stick to stand 
on! If I’m going aloft, I want some 


Arthur E. Nelson 


rigging under me!” All the old cap- 
tains nodded in silent agreement, but 
the young fellows persisted: “What 
you plan to do, rattle down the eaves 
of every house in town?” 

“Don’t be a jackass,” growled Captn 
Bill Cleveland, “we'll make a regular 
gangway ladder, and haul it over the 
roofs with a heavin-line. If it breezes 
too hard, we'll borrow the Lysle gun 
from the life saving station and shoot 
her over.” That’s how it happened 
that the Oldhaven fire department car- 
ries a rope ladder with wooden rungs 
and wooden guards around the top so 
that it won’t catch when hauled up 
over the eaves. None of the old cap- 
tains would go on a roof with any- 
thing else and they handled many a fire 
with this equipment. 

The apparatus, when it arrived, was 
a nine days wonder. The entire town 
turned out to see it, and the firemen 
had to drive it through the streets again 
and again so that all hands could see it 
in motion. The crew themselves de- 
rived much pleasure and satisfaction in 
showing it off, both in motion and with 
the pump going, for they hauled it 
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down to the waterfront and tested 
pump and hose to the limit. Captn 
Bodfish trained the nozzle on a clam- 
flat and washed out nearly a barrel of 
clams with the stream, which caused 
talk in the village, some of the sore- 
heads who couldn’t get on the crew, 
opining that the town’s money was go- 
ing to be used to promote the shell- 
fisheries of private individuals. Captn 
Bodfish hunted down one or two of 
these idle talkers, who later explained 
that they received their black eyes from 
colliding with doors in the dark, but 
they showed up at the engine house 
when the firemen served the clams at a 
mammoth bake. 

It probably would be incorrect to say 
that anyone prayed for a fire in order 
to try out the new apparatus, but it 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
not a soul in the village but what 
wanted to see it in action. Nobody ex- 
pected to see it turn out for the reason 
that prompted its first call, however. 

Captn Bodfish was busy in the black- 
smith shop which he operated to while 
away his time, making dredges and 
rakes for the shellfishermen, anchors 
for the boats and similar articles. Half 
a dozen of his cronies were grouped 
around on boxes and barrels, smoking 
and talking things over when in burst 
Mrs. Abigail Norton. “Alpheus,” says 
she, “my kitten has climbed clean to the 
top of the butternut tree and it can’t 
get down! What be I going to do?” 

“Oh I guess it’ll come down when it 
gets hungry,” consoled Captn Bodfish. 

“No it won't either,” declared the 
agitated lady. “It’s been up there two 
hours now and I’ve tried to coax it 
down with canned salmon, and you 
know it’s crazy about canned salmon. 
No, it'll stay up there and starve to 
death, or the gulls will get it. Two of 
‘em have been hanging around for 
some time.” 

“Well,” ruminated Captn Mort 
Chadwick, “I could come up and shoot 
it for you, Abigail; that would prevent 
its suffering.” 

“Oh! you darned men! I never saw 
the like!” exclaimed Mrs. Abigail. 
“Why don’t you do something? I just 
read in a city paper that a cat got up a 
telephone pole and the fire department 
turned out and got it down! What have 
we got a fire department for, I want to 
know!” 

Captn Bodfish gave a start and then 
glanced around at his associates. They 
looked startled too. No one spoke for a 
moment, and then Captn Zeph Tilton 
gave voice. “Abigail’s right, Al, we 
have got a fire department and fire de- 
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partments do pull to the rescue when 
cats get beached. It looks to me, Al, as 
if you’ve had your first call.” 

The Baptist bell was rung, the crew 
left their work and responded, the 
heaving-line was hove through the 
limbs of the tree and Captn Bodfish 
himself swarmed aloft after the cat 
with four good men hanging on to the 
foot of the ladder to keep it steady. He 
put the kitten in the pocket of his hunt- 
ing coat and delivered it intact to its 
owner. 

The village enjoyed this episode and 
there was an article in the local news- 
paper that week. All hands read it and 
smiled in pride and satisfaction. But 
they had all overlooked one obscure 
fact; the kitten had‘ evidently enjoyed 
it too, even if it couldn’t read about it. 
Two days later it had to be rescued 
again and during the week following, 
the fire department turned out no less 
than five times to go aloft after Mrs. 
Abigail’s kitten. 

Captn Bodfish was a trifle put out 
when he delivered the kitten for the 
last time. “Abigail,” said he, “I don’t 
mind doing a favor for a neighbor, es- 
pecially a neighbor who is a widow. I 
don’t mind, either, taking care of a 
dumb animal which is liable to suffer if 
I neglect it. But I am beginning to 
think that this cat of yours is dumber 
than most dumb animals, and it looks 
to me as if the town would wear out 
this gear of ours if you don’t put a 
good, stout warp on its neck and make 
it fast to a tree or a post.” 


Mrs. Abigail agreed to confine the 
cat until it got out of the habit of 
climbing trees, and a couple of days 
passed without event. Then, one fore- 
noon, Carl Hancock, who was painting 
the white house of Captn Chadwick, 
came down from his staging with 
wrath in his eye and paint as well. “If 
I can lay my hand on the skunk that 
hove a rock into my paint,” he roared, 
“be blowed.if I don’t shorten him down 
two sizes!” 


“Some devilish pirate chucked a rock 
or something into my paintpot,” he ex- 
plained, “hove it so hard it bounced 
right out again, but it spattered me 
fore and aft and just ruined one of the 
green blinds that I had hung!” 

An hour later, an agitated Mrs. Abi- 
gail appeared at the blacksmith shop. 
“It’s happened, Alpheus,” she almost 
moaned. “I’m so sorry and I can’t un- 
derstand how it came about. I’ve kept 
that cat in the house for days, but he 
must have slipped out and now he’s 
clean in the top of the tree. I can hardly 


see him, he’s so high, but the maltese 
and white shows up and there’s no mis- 
take.” 

“We'll turn to, Abigail,” said Captn 
Bodfish shortly, “but this is positively 
the last damned time. You sing out for 
help on that cat again and all the gear 
I'll bring is a shotgun!” 

The usual crowd collected, and the 
usual number of young fellows and 
old-timers took a hand, Captn Chad- 
wick went aloft this time, and the di- 
rections and questions flew up and 
down as he made his way higher and 
higher into the tree. The ladder could 
not be hauled into the most lofty 
branches, so that the mariner climbed 
it as far as it went and then took to the 
upper limbs. ““Where’s the cussed thing 
now ?” he demanded, and the answer 
came back, “Higher and to starboard, 
captn. Now port a might and you'll 
see him!” Then the captain would 
grumble: “Yes, there’s the damned 
critter, I see.” 

Directly he called down with wrath: 
“The devilish thing is going higher! 
Somebody locate him for me.” “He’s 
almost to the top; don’t believe you can 
fetch him,” encouraged someone from 
below. 

“T’'ll reach him if the cussed tree 
doesn’t let go under me,” vowed the 
irate captain and he climbed further. 
Then suddenly he stopped and swore. 
“Somebody shoot this damned animal! 
Be blowed if I go on!” “What’s wrong, 
captn ?” the onlookers queried. “Noth- 
ing that I can talk about at this range,” 
raved the captain, “but that animal 
is an unclean thing!” The crowd 
giggled, but quietly. Captn Chadwick 
had a temper and it could flame at 
times. Still watching, they saw him 
climb still higher and approach the 
kitten. The latter moved slightly, then, 
to the astonishment of all hands, it 
straightened up, and without apparent 
effort, leaped from its lofty perch to 
another tree-top several feet away, ran 
down a limb and vanished !” 

“What happened?” roared the cap- 
tain. The crowd echoed the question. 
Suddenly Mrs. Abigail screeched, for 
there, coming out of her open kitchen 
doorway, was the cat, stretching and 
yawning sleepily. “That cat has never 
heen in any tree!’ roared Captn Peter 
Claghorn. “No,” agreed Captn Bill 
Cleveland, “it hasn’t, but what has Al 
been chasing then?” “Bang!” roared a 
shotgun at that minute, and from the 
next tree dropped a gray squirrel, lib- 
erally spattered with Hancock’s white 
paint ! 
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MORE SKI and SPORT NEWS 


Liss MONTH we touched in a general 
way on the new developments wintér sports 
fans would find in this year’s snow terrain 


and promised to fill a few of the holes this © 


month when we had more up to date 
information. 
New Lifts, Tows, Etc.: 

At Cannon Mountain, Franconia, New 
Hampshire an Alpine Ski Lift has been 
installed from the 3200 foot level to the 
4000 foot level near the summit. 

Two electrically driven rope tows have 
been installed on Cemetery Hill just opposite 
Hanover on the Connecticut River. 

A new rope tow is now working at 
Gorham, New Hampshire...also there is 
a possibility of one at Whitefield. 

Six miles from Presque Isle, Maine, a 
cable sled tow has been installed on Quoggy 
Joe Mountain. A 515 foot toboggan chute 
is also serviced by this tow. 

Near Bridgton, Maine, beginners will find 
a new 300 foot tow on Mt. Pleasant. Nearby 
at Highland Lake is a 600 foot toboggan 
chute with an electric tow back. 

At Rumford, Maine, an 850 foot tramway 
tow has been installed just outside of town. 

At South Paris, Maine, look for a new 650 
footer on the Buckfield Road. 

Simsbury, Connecticut, boasts of the only 
ski tow in the State. (New Hampshire has 
63). 

In Western Massachusetts, two tows have 
been put in on Chickley Alp, a new develop- 
ment at Charlemont which is between Green- 
field and North Adams on the Mohawk Trail. 
New Trails, etc.: 

Three new trails have been added to the 
runs at Cranmore Mountain, North Conway, 
nearby the famous Skimobile. 

Whitney’s Expert Trail is new at Jackson, 
N.H 

Bear Mountain Upper Trail at Bartlett 
has been smoothed, widened and safened. 

A new section of trail joining the Copper- 
mine and Tucker Brook trails on Cannon 
Mountain now provides three miles of down- 
hill running. 

Volunteer student labor (we didn’t know 
this was allowed any more!) has provided 
a new ski trail from Dartmouth Outing 
Club’s Bull, Cow, and Calf Moose cabins 
to the summit of Moose Mountain. 

On Mt. Moosilauke the new trail which 
parallels the difficult Hell’s Highway schuss 
is now ready for all comers. 

At Bingham, Maine—ideal terrain for 
snowshoeing and cross country work, Baker 
Mountain has now been fitted up for visitors. 

At New Haven, Connecticut, a new half 
mile trail for experts has been developed 
on Mount Carmel in the Sleeping Giant 
State Park. (We get a kick out of these 
winter area names, do you?) 

In Meshomasic State Forest you'll find 40 
miles of old wood roads now converted into 
ski trails. (Conn.) 

And fairly near Wesleyan on the Matta- 
beset Trail novice and intermediate trails are 
now available. 

Accommodations, etc. 

The Cannon Mountain mountain station 
waxing room has been enlarged this year and 
the attractive outdoor porch enclosed with 
glass to make it comfortable for lunching 
and sunbathing. 


Gilford in the Belknap Mountain Recrea- 
tion area boasts of a new large granite 
recreation building with auditorium, balcony, 


grill room, recreation facilities, etc. Gawd 
only knows who paid fer it. 
Ross McKenney, Dartmouth’s popular 


woodcraft advisor, announces a new log 
warmong cabin at the base of Oak Hill. 

At Camden, Maine, is the 80 foot long 
rustic lodge house. Light lunches are avail- 
able. It’s on Hosmer’s Pond in the valley 
of the Snow Bowl. 

The new octagonal mountain station 
designed by Livingston Longfellow on Mount 
Mansfield, Vermont, is really worth a visit 
by young and old. As you know it’s up 
there in the clouds ’t’other end of the world’s 
longest chair lift, operating this year for the 
first time. 

For other 


YANKEE. 


highspots, see January 
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To Prepare New Skis 

for using: place skis in a warm room and 
heat thoroughly. Rub warm boiled linseed 
thoroughly by hand into the undersurfaces 
of the skis. Shellac the top surfaces. 
Dry thoroughly over night. Rub into the 
undersurfaces a good quality of ski-wax. 
Grease the leather harnesses with neats-foot 
oil. Bind the bamboo poles (at five inch 
intervals) with electric tape to prevent the 
frost from cracking them.—Let’s go! 
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YOUR SPORTS DATES 


U. S. EASTERN AMATEUR 
SKI ASSOCIATION 
TOURNAMENT SCHEDULE 
1940—1941 


JUMPING AND CROSS COUNTRY 
RACES 


Mar. 8-9—U. S. EASTERN AMATEUR SKI 
ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS Jumping, 
Cross Country and Combined. Winnipesaukee Ski 
Club, Gilford, N. H : 

Jan. 25-26—Chester Club Carnival, Chester, Vt 

Jan. 26—Eastern Slope Ski Club. Annual cross 
country and slalom. No. Conway, N. 

Jan. 26—New York State jumping Championship 
Telemark Ski Club, Rosendale 

Jan. 25-26—Greater Boston Ski Tournament. Mt 
Hood Golf & Recreation Assn., Melrose. 

Feb. 1-2—Penn State Ski ‘Championship. State 
College, Pa. 

Feb. 1-2—Men, Women—A. B. & C. and Veterans 
Jumping and Cross Country Championship. Lebanon 
Outing Club. 

Feb. 1-2—Winter Carnival. 
& Outing Club. 

Feb. 2—Jumping Mect. 
Woburn, Mass. 

Feb. 2——Jumping Tournament. 
Club. 

Feb. 7-8—3ist Annual Dartmouth Winter Carn 
ival. Dartmouth Outing Club, Hanover, N. H. 


Concord, N. H. Ski 
Innitou Ski Runners, 


Staten Island Ski 


Feb. 7-9—Four-Event Interscholastic Meet. Keene, 
N. H. Outing Club. 

Feb. 8—Annual 18-kilometer Cross Country. Tele- 
mark Ski Club. 

Feb. 8-9—-Maine State Championship 
Outing Club, Rumford, Maine. 

Feb. 11-12—Lebanon-DOC-“B” Team Four-Event 
Meet. Hanover, N. H. 

Camden, Me. 


Feb. 14-16—Winter 
Outing Club. 

Feb. 14-16—Middlebury College Winter Carnival. 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Feb. 19-22—20th Annual Washington's Birthday 
Tournament Sno Birds, Lake Placid. 

Feb. 22 ‘Open f Meet. Lancaster, Mass. O. C. 

Feb. 23 ow es Jumping Tournament 
Brattleboro, Vt. O. 

Mar. 1-2 kes New England Tournament. 
Pineland Ski Club, Andover, Maine. 

April 4-6—Four-Event Tournament. Mi. Mans 
field Ski Club, Vermont. 


DOWNHILL AND SLALOM RACES 


Mar. 15-16—U.S.E.A.S.A. MEN’S DOWNHILL 
AND SLALOM CHAMPIONSHIP. Franconia 


Ski am 
Ma ay fi ‘S.E.A.S.A. WOMEN’S DOWN 
HILL. AND SLALOM CHAMPIONSHIP. New 
found Region Assoc., Tecumseh Trail. 
Jan. 25 Berkshire Interscholastic. 
Ski Club, Pittsfield, 
Jan. 25-26—Greater Boston Tournament. Mt. 
Hood Golf and Recreation Assn., Melrose, Mass. 
= 25-26—Chester O. C. Carnival. Chester, Vt. 
an. 26—Vermont Men's and Women’s Slalom 
Otter Ski Club, Rutland, Vt. 
stern Slope Annual Cross-Country and 
North Conway, N. 
i 26—-Mass. Downhill Championship. Thunder 
bolt Ski Club, North Adams, Mass. 
an. 26- 
Club. 
Feb. 1-2—-Winter Carnival, Concord, N. H. Ski 
and Outing Club. 
Feb. 1—Women's New Hampshire Slalom Cham 


Chishol 





Carnival. 


Mt. Greylock 


Championship. 


ass. Junior Downhill. Worcester Ski 


pionship. Plymouth Ski Club. 
eb. 1-2—Vermont State O Downhill Cham 
pionship. Mt. Mansfield Ski Club. 


= 2—Giant Slalom—Open. Eastern Slope Ski 
ub. 
Feb. 7-8—31st Annual Dartmouth Carnival. Han 


Feb. 7-9—Winter Carnival, Interscholastic and 
Open. Keene, N. H. Outing Club. 


Feb. 9—Fisk Trophy ace. Woodstock Ski 
Runners. 
Feb. 14-16—Winter Carnival. Camden, Me. Out 
in Ae 


16—New York State Slalom Championship 
Phoenicie N. Y. Ski Club 

Feb. 16—Mass. Class “C" Downhill Champion 
ship. Greenfield Outing Club 

‘eb. 19-22—-Invitation Tournament. Sno Birds of 
Lake Placid. 

Feb. 22-23—-Maine Downhill-Slalom Championship 
Mt. Pleasant Ski Club, Bridgton, Maine. 

Feb. 22-23—Southern Vermont Downhill and 
Slalom. Manchester, Vt. Winter Sports Clu 

Feb. 22-23—New York City Interclub Downhill 
and Slalom. A. M. C.—New York Chapter at 
Pico Peak. 

Feb. 23-——-Mt. Greylock Trophy Race, Open 
Event. Mt. Greylock Ski Club. 

March 1-2—lith Annual Team Race, Men, 
Women and Veterans—Open. Ski Club Hochge- 
birge, Franconia, N. H. 

March 2—Class “C” Downhill 
Club, Manchester, N. H. 

March 2—-Second Annual Mt. Moosilauke Class 
— Dartmouth Outing Club. 

March 9—/7th Annual +o Downhill, Appa 
lacian Mt. Club, Pinkham Notch, 

March 23—S5Sth Annual Ld, Downhill, Schus 
sverein Ski Club, Bartlett, N. H. 

March 29-30—-Webber Cup and Willis Plate Race 
White Mountain Ski Runners, Pinkham Notch 

April 46—Open Four-Event Individual. Mt. 
Mansfield Ski Club. 

April, 6 Edson Memorial Race, D. O. C. and 
A. S. C. of N. Y. Mt. Mansfield, Vermont 

April 13—Harvard-Dartmouth Slalom, Dartmouth 
Outing Club. 

April 26-27-—Mt. Mansfield Sugar Slalom, Men 
and Women, Open. Stowe, Vermont. 

SLED DOG RACING 

Feb. 19-22—at Berlin—World’s sled dog racing 
championships. 

(Announcement of the racing schedule of the New 
England Sled Dog Club is expected for the next 
issue of the Recreational Calendar.) 


DOG SHOWS 
March 22-23—Boston, Mass., Eastern Dog Club 
_ March 8—Providence, R. I., Providence County 
March 1S—Manchester, N. H., Manchester K. C 
NEW ENGLAND SPEED 
SKATING MEETS SET 


January 25—Northeastern States championships, 

Walpole, Mass 

Febuary 7 
| 


Uncanoonuc Ski 


Intercollegiate championships, Han 


over, N. H. 
Feb. 14-16—-Winter Carnival. Camden, Me. Out 
ing Club. : 
Pebuary 16—Silver Skates Derby, Boston Garden, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Mediaeval style plate by Jacob 
Bates Abbott. Plate on right by 
John Hudson Elwell. 








Bookplate designed by Rock- 
well Kent for Katherine Brush, 
the author. 
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Bookplate illustrating the use of 
a musical motive for a musician. 


HAVE YOU A 


Booxrerates are as old as 
the art of printing. One of the earliest 
known belonged to a certain German 
nicknamed Hans Igler (the hedgehog) 
—his plate, a hedgehog bearing a rose 
in its mouth. But it was Albrecht Durer 
who is known as “the father of the 
hookplate.” His first dated bookplate 
was in 1516, a coat of arms, like most 
of the designs which immediately fol- 
lowed. 

Development of the art was slower 
in France and England, in the latter 
country from the elaborate Jacobean 
designs of shells, flowers, and massive 
lions and pudgy cupids to the depict- 
ing of such subjects as the trophy, 
bookpile, library interior or the straight 
pictorial. 

In America Nathaniel Hurd was the 
first to date a bookplate—1749, while 
George Washington was one of the 
first colonists to have his own. 
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Double canting bookplate. 


BOOKPLATE? 


by Eleanor B. Church 


In choosing your bookplate you have 
such diverse categories as these to con- 
sider: the armorial (Washington’s 
was), the canting (pun on your name), 
the artistic, the architectural, medi- 
aeval or literary, to name but a few. 
Choice of mottos — if you want 
one—is as wide as the horizon, of 
course. Typical mottoes: “Vita sine 
leteris mors est,” “Suivez raison,” 
“Please Return This Book,” “Many of 
My Friends are poor mathematicians 
hut good bookkeepers,” “Study to show 
thyself approved of God.” 

If it’s collecting bookplates you are 
interested in, institutions frequently 
provide copies of their plates gratis, 
hut may charge a small fee. You may 
wish to join bookplate societies, such 
as the American Society of Bookplate 
Designers and Collectors, Washington, 
D. C. Of course second hand dealers 
will be glad to help you out—and you 
can always exchange with friends, or 
dun celebrities. 





For a collection 
of great Love 
Stories. 


Armorial bookplate. 





Sporting bookplate executed by 
John William Jameson, contem- 
porary bookplate artist. 
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NEWS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


Prays are under way for the 
twenty-eighth annual Congress of the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women to be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, May 12th- 
15th, with the Boston Colony as hostess. Mrs. 
Lowell Fletcher Hobart of Cincinnati, pres- 
ident general, will preside. Miss Julia C. Fish 
of Cleveland, second vice-president general, 
is chairman of the Congress assisted by Mrs. 
Leon E. Bushnell of Syracuse, N. Y., first 
vice-president general, and Mrs. John J. 
Erwin, president of the Boston Colony, as 
vice-chairmen. This will be the fifth time in 
its history for the Society to hold a Congress 
in New England. 


President General’s Message 

In a message to members of the Society, 
Mrs. Hobart says, “We of New England 
never fail to answer our Country’s Call. 
That Call has gone forth to every American 
to be on guard against the insidious and 
subtle forces that are undermining our Re- 
publican form of government. 

“What is the real desire of our people? 
Is it not the truly American way of conduct- 
ing our own affairs—shielding our homes— 
developing our commerce—enlarging our in- 
dustries—fostering our religious growth and 
protecting our youth? 

“Whether our youth are in school or col- 
lege, in training camps, in business, or idle 
for lack of employment, they must be en- 
couraged to keep their faith in our Con- 
stitutional form of government, in this re- 
public given to us by the patriots of earlier 
days. 

“John Ruskin says ‘that it is possible for 
the natural instincts of self-defense to be 
sanctified by the nobleness of the institutions 
and purity of the households which they are 
appointed to defend.’ The early homes of 
the Colonies summoned men to defend them. 
They were the index to the homes we ought 
to keep building and preserving in America.” 

Mrs. Edward Winslow Holmes of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., organizing secretary general, an- 
nounces the appointments of Mrs. T. B. 
Throckmorton of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Mrs. Harold D. Barnes of Clinton, Iowa, as 
organizing colony presidents to form new 
Colonies in those cities. 


The Flag Committee 

Mrs. Oliver W. Holmes of White Plains, 
N. Y., national chairman of The Flag Com- 
mittee, announces that the committee’s object 
is to promote Americanism. 

“Americanism is becoming more apparent,” 
Mrs. Holmes says, “and yet on patriotic holi- 
days there is a pathetic lack of the display of 
the flag. The committee has taken as its 
slogan, ‘An American flag on every home on 
every legal holiday.’ Newspapers will be 
urged, wherever there is a Colony of the 
National Society, to conduct a flag cam- 
paign to enable readers to purchase an Amer- 
ican flag easily and economically. 

Radio 

Mrs. Edwin C. Lewis of White Plains, 
N. Y., national radio chairman, calls attention 
to the offer of the Institute of Visual and 
Oral Education of “Lest We Forget,” a series 
of broadcasts, on transcription records telling 
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by Dorothy W. Taylor 


the epic story of America and true Ameri- 
canism. “The programs are available for the 
Colonies of the National Society to sponsor in 
their local cities, for the cost of transporta- 
tion only,” Mrs. Lewis says. 

“The episodes,” Mrs. Lewis continues, 
“are scenes in American history dramatized 
by the finest writers and actors in the radio 
industry. These series have been broadcast 
over 400 stations in the country and all sta- 
tion managers are glad to have them owing 
to their excellent program material. I can 
not stress too much the opportunity which 
this series presents to serve your community 
and country.” 

Among the topics of the episodes are: 
A Cameo of American Civilization ; The Vir- 
ginia Colony; The Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony; Roger Williams and Rhode Island; 
New Amsterdam under Peter Stuyvesant; 
New York and the British; The Declaration 
of Independence; The Constitution; Amer- 
ica’s Second War for Independence in 1812; 
The War Between the States; The World 
War and Its Results. 


Members’ Activities 

Mrs. Daniel R. Davis, a member of Suf- 
folk County, Long Island, N. Y., Colony, 
was responsible for having sixty old and 
abandoned cemeteries in Brooklawn town- 
ship cleaned up. Mrs. George F. Carll of the 
same Colony is a collector of fine china and 
fans. 

Mrs. Arthur Kirkpatrick, former president 
of Grand Rapids Colony, collects and lectures 
on old glass. 

Mrs. Elmer E. Price, a member of Syra- 
cuse Colony, is regent of Comfort Tyler 
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The Seventh Regional Pacific Coast Conference met November 13th at the Chapman Park 





Chapter D. A. R., and newly elected state 
recording secretary of the New York State 
Society D. A. R. In the same Colony, Mrs. 
Perley H. Markham is regent of Asa Dan- 
forth Chapter D. A. R., and Miss Edith 
Hall is state chairman of historical records 
for the D. A. R.,, and first vice regent of 
the New York State Society Daughters of 
1812. 

Mrs. Edna Levy, a member of Glendale, 
Cal., Colony, is concert mistress of the Glen- 
dale Community Symphony Orchestra. 

Mrs. W. B. Nickels, a member of Kansas 
City, Mo., Colony was recently voted a life 
member of the Kansas City Philharmonic Or- 
chestra for her untiring work in its Women’s 
Committee. She is a former president of 
the Kansas City Musical Club. 


Activities of the Colonies 


NEW YORK CITY COLONY, Mrs. 
Georgiana Brown Harbeson, president, will 
hold its annual forum on National Defense 
at the Waldorf-Astoria February 27th. 
Highlights of the Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense will be given. 
Miss Alice D. Butterfield is arranging the 
program. 

BROOKLYN COLONY, Mrs. John J. 
Feerick, president, met January 9th at the 
Brooklyn Woman’s Club. Mr. B. Edward 
Sackett, special agent in charge of the New 
York ‘City office of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, spoke on “The Activities of 
the F. B. L., including Espionage and Sabot- 
age.” Richard Munro, baritone, a winner of 
the Harlem Philharmonic Scholarship, sang. 
Mrs. W. Palmer Smith was program chair- 
man. 
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Hotel, Los Angeles. Left to right, looking at picture, Front Row:—Mrs. Charles W . Partridge 
of Los Angeles, third vice president general; Mrs. Louise Ward Watkins, president of Los 
Angeles Colony, hostess to the Conference; Miss Bird Allen of Pasadena, past third vice-pres- 
ident general: Standing rear row: Prentiss Mournian, San Diego author, awarded the Honor 
Medal of the National Society by the Conference; Mrs. Edwin C. Lewis of White Plains, 
N. Y., National Radio Chairman, who spoke at the Conference; Mrs. Edward A. Strong of 


San Marino, Honorary Vice President General. 
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WESTFIELD, N. J.. COLONY, Mrs. 
William Lane Boice, president, will hear a 
talk February Sth on “Connecticut, Land of 
Wooden Nutmegs” by Mrs. Robert Trum- 
bauer. Mrs. Archibald Forman will be 
hostess. 

SUFFOLK COUNTY, LONG ISLAND 
COLONY, Mrs. James D. Cockcroft, presi- 
dent, will be entertained February 21st at the 
home of Mrs. John S. Huntting in St. James. 
“New England Rivers” will be discussed by 
the following members: Miss Irene A. Hack- 
; Mrs. Alida B. Cory, 
“The Merrimac”; Mrs. Joseph B. Morrell, 
“The Kennebec” ; and Mrs. Henry D. Bixby, 
“The Charles”. 

RUTHERFORD, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
Elliot B. Hussey, president, will have a 
“Bring a Dish” luncheon February 18th at 
the home of Mrs. James F. McBride. Mrs. 
A. W. Parker will speak on “Americans and 
Grateful for It.” 

ELIZABETH, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert O. Bouton, president, will meet Feb- 
ruary 3rd at the home of Mrs. Folkert P. 
Vander Meulen. Mrs. Lincoln Pierson, a 
member of the Colony of the Oranges, will 
give an illustrated talk on “The Romance of 
Fans.” Hostesses will be Mrs. Herbert A. 
Nelson, Mrs. Harold W. Hill, Mrs. Thomas 
F. Kinney and Mrs. William A. Hayes. 

PASSAIC, N.J., COLONY, Mrs. Millard 
W. Baldwin, Jr., president, will assemble Feb- 
ruary 2lst at the home of Mrs. Harold A. 
Smith. Mrs. Walter Sargent will read an 
address on “Practical Americanism” written 
by Paul Wamsley, Americanism chairman of 
Erie County, Department of New York, 
American Legion. Hostesses will be Mrs. 
Chauncey H. Ingalls, Mrs. Lillian G. Nelly, 
Mrs. Nicholas L. Pedersen and Mrs. Walter 
A. Wakefield. 

COLONY OF THE ORANGES, N. J., 
Miss Dorothy W. Taylor, president, will be 
entertained February 4th at the home of Mrs. 
Wesley Desjardins. Miss Louise Doolittle 
will speak on “Pioneer Days in Vermont” 
and Mrs. Desjardins on “The Old Rocking- 
ham, Vt., Church.” 

BRONXVILLE COLONY, Mrs. Joseph 
Pope, president, will meet February 24th at 
the home of Mrs. J. Tracy Colby. A playlet 
will be presented of living portraits of his- 
torical characters in the early life of New 
England. 

SYRACUSE COLONY, Mrs. Glenn D. 
Anthony, president, will hear a talk on 
“Maine” by Mrs. Hilliard D. Cook, illus- 
trated with kodachrome slides, at a meeting 
February 13th at the home of Mrs. S. W. 
Pearsall. Mrs. Henry C. Gouldin will be 
chairman of program and Mrs. H. Leland 
Fifield of hostesses. 

NIAGARA FALLS COLONY, Mrs. 
John A. Mayle, president, will hold a tea 
February 2lst with members appearing in 
colonial costumes. 

ROCHESTER COLONY, Mrs. Edward 
Winslow Holmes, president, will meet at the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
February 15th with Mrs. Franklin S. Glover 
as hostess. “Lincoln and Washington” will 
he the main topic. Stories will be related 
about home towns. 

GLEN FALLS COLONY 
H. Bullard, president, will be addressed by 
\ttorney Raymond F. Allen on February 
25th. Hostesses will be Mrs. John W. Dean, 
ne Dana S. Bissell and Mrs. Charles P. 


, Mrs. Frederick 


ALBANY COLONY, Mrs. Edward C. 
Mason, president, will meet at the Woman's 
Club, February 27th. Through the courtesy 
of the City Club, pictures 4 “Old Albany” 
will be shown. 

SARAH BASSETT WHITE COLONY 
of Rochester, Miss Eleanor Munger, presi- 
dent, will told a tureen supper February 24th 
at the home of Miss Jeanette Glover. 

SCRANTON COLONY, Mrs. Roy W. 
Voris, president, heard Mrs. Harold Conrad 
review “The Flowering of New England” at 
its January meeting. Miss Amy Northup 
will speak on “Personal Antiques” February 
12th. 

PITTSBURGH COLONY, Mrs. Lowell 
Innes, president, will meet February 10th at 
the home of Mrs. Walter C. Carroll. Miss 
Lois Clifford will speak on “Weaving.” 

LANCASTER COLONY, Mrs. Leonard 
C. Mook, president, will be entertained Feb- 
ruary 17th at the home of Mrs. Hilbert A. 
Waldkoenig. Miss Lona I. Everett will 
speak on “National Defense.” 





Mrs. Charles A. Soper, former president of 
Brooklyn Colony and co-chairman with Mrs. 
John E. Lanphear of the Founder's Day 
Luncheon held at Hotel Astor, New York, 
January 24th, celebrating the forty-sixth 
birthday of the National Society of New Eng- 
land W omen. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., COLONY, 
Mrs. Theodore Risley Ramage, president, 
will meet February 7th at the home of Mrs. 
Sydney Barnes in Holyoke. Hostesses will 
be Mrs. Ralph S. Howe, chairman; Mrs. 
Franklin A. Latimer, Mrs. Irving R. Shaw, 
Mrs. Seth Ames Lewis and Mrs. Theodore B. 
Winter. 

PHYLLIS LYMAN COLONY of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mrs. Roy C. Bowker, president, 
will hold its annual luncheon February 4th at 
“The Highlands” Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., 
will speak on “National Defense.” Mrs. 
Harriet Vaughn Rigdon will be chairman. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., COLONY, 
Mrs. A. R. Avery, president, will entertain 
many members from northern Colonies dur- 
ing the winter. Mrs. H. E. Walker will 
read a paper on “Grandmother's Quilts and 
Counterpanes” at a luncheon, February 3rd, 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel. Members are 
knitting for the Red Cross and Bundles for 
Britain. 


DETROIT COLONY, Mrs. Henry M. 
Booth, president, will hold a luncheon Feb- 
ruary 26th at the Woman’s City Club. Mrs. 
H. D. MacKaye will speak on “What the 
Stars Foretell.” Mrs. Harold Christian will 
be hostess for a welfare sewing meeting 
February Sth. 

CLEVELAND COLONY, Mrs. Monroe 
W. Spear, president, will be entertained at 
luncheon February Sth at the home of Mrs. 
Linton A. Hamilton. Mrs. F. Willis Carroll 
will review “New England : Indian Summer.” 
Miss Harriet Mason will relate a true story, 
“Powerful Chip of Old Plymouth Rock.” 

TOLEDO COLONY, Mrs. Eldred W. 
Eastell, president, on February 27th, will 
present part two of its program of “An- 
cestral Reminiscences” arranged by Mrs. W. 
J. Cosgray. Hostesses will be Mrs. P. R. 
Hughes, Mrs. George B. Laughton and Mrs. 
Charles W. Mascho. 

MILWAUKEE COLONY, Mrs. Samuel 
Sutherland, president, will meet February 
2ist at the home of Mrs. MacCutcheon Pow- 
ell. Mrs. Howard Peck will read a patriotic 
play. Hostesses will be Mrs. Hans Schultz 
and Mrs. Paul Waterman. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA, COLONY, Mrs. 
Louis Block, president, has chosen at its 
year’s program topic, “Homes of Our An- 
cestors.” At a meeting February 20th, Mrs. 
Forrest Treat will speak on “Through a 
Yankee Kitchen Door.” Hostesses will be 
Mrs. H. B. Yeaton and Mrs. Wallace Evans. 

ATHENS, OHIO, COLONY, Mrs. John 
Cross, president, will answer roll call with 
“Colonial Churches” at a meeting February 
19th. Mrs. O. D. Dailey will speak on “The 
Founding of Cutler Hall.” Hostesses will 
be Mrs. Elson Hedges, Mrs. C. E. Gorham, 
Mrs. Silas Biddison, Miss Delle Finsterwald 
and Dr. Lenora Stack. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert Barrie, president, will meet at the 
home of Mrs. Helen B. Smith on February 
28th. A study of “The Flowering of New 
England” will be led by Miss Edith Bonnet. 
Mrs. E. B. Felleman will be assistant hostess. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., COLONY, Mrs. F. 
C. Benham, president, will hold an evening 
meeting February 17th at the home of Mrs. 
H. L. Pearson. A program will be given by 
Oscar M. Dahlquist and the Hawaiian Band 
from the Boys’ Club. 

CINCINNATI COLONY, Mrs. L. B. 
Crawford, president, carried out traditional 
customs of Thanksgiving at a recent lunch- 
eon. Judge Charles S. Bell spoke on “The 
American Way of Life.” Mrs. Lowell 
Fletcher Hobart, president general and a 
member of the Colony, outlined the work of 
the National Society. Mrs. John Dale was 
chairman of reservations. 

PASADENA COLONY, Mrs. F. C. Pew, 
president, will hear a patriotic address Feb- 
ruary 21st by Mrs. Louise Ward Watkins, 
president general of the National Society 
Daughters of the Union and president of 
Los Angeles Colony. Miss L. Belle Chand- 
ler, past president of Pasadena Colony, will 
speak on “Vermont.” Miss Lulu G. Vinton 
will be chairman of hostesses. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK COLONY of Pasa- 
dena, Mrs. Edward A. Strong, president, will 
be entertained February 12th by Mrs. H. L. 
Hossack. Mrs. James W. Fertig, former 
Dean of Women, Washington State College, 
will speak. 

SAN DIEGO COLONY, Mrs. Ray A. 
Potter, president, will meet at Hotel 
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quickly easy and 
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THIS 10¢ BOOK TELLS YOU HOW 


Pleasure, relaxation and accomplishment are the 
crocheter’s reward. A few minutes, a few pennies 
spent each day grow magically into a beautiful spread. 
Buy “Bedspreads,” for just 10 cents at your favor- 
ite needlework department, or mail coupon today! 





SPECIAL OFFER! If you buy 3 or more of these 10-cent ae 


books listed, we will send you FREE six gay leaflets containing 
brand-new easy-to-make crochet and knit fashion designs. 





THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 54 Clark St., Newark, W.J. Dept. 248 


' 
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; Please send me the following books, as checked, at 10¢ each. I 
understand that if I order three or more books, I will receive the 
i six leaflets free. I am enclosing................................cemls. 

| “Bedspreads” (illustrated) Book No. 151, 10@. 2.00000 CL) 
“Tablecloths’’ Book No. 157, LOG... ---ceceeeeceeeeeoe 0) 
! “Scatter Rugs,” in actual colors, Book No. 155, 10¢_............-.....[ 
! a) 
i O 
1 O 
+ 

i 

! 

! 
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“Crochet Ideas”? Book No. 156, 10¢ 
“Sweater Book’’ Book No. 154, 10¢..... 
**Woolies for Infants’’ Book No. 153, 10¢........................ 











Ss 
Bedspread Beauties 


32 pages—16 designs 
Only 10¢ 


Name............ 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street sdisdeiiientaddninnits 


CBB Facocnessnee “ — State....... 


NATIONAL SEW AND SAVE WEEK-—February 22nd through March Ist . . . is your 
big week! For this nation-wide event, stores throughout the country are featuring 
special home-sewing events in their notion and yard goods departments. Here is your 

I chance to choose from a wealth of special offerings and sail ahead on Spring sewing. | 


SPEAKING OF SATISFIED 
ADVERTISERS, here’s one: 














West Road Inn 


Petersham, 
YANKEE Mass Oct. 3, 1940 
Boston 
Dear Sirs: 


1 am very glad to continue our ad as if has brought us so many 
inquiries in letters and droppers-in. This ad has brought us more 
response than any other medium we have tried. 

Please run the same ad for November and December. 

Very truly yours, 
Ruth E. Parkhurst 











AND SPEAKING OF ADVERTISING, 


YANKEE, Inc. is pleased to announce the following additions to its advertising 
representation for 1941. 


National Advertising Representative Detroit 
Pope and Walsh 2842 Grand Boulevard 
110 East 42 St. Leslie Parker, Mgr. 
New York Cit 
a Pacific Coast 


Philadelphia 29 East de la Guerra 
700 Washington Square Santa Barbara, California 
Duncan Macpherson, Mgr. Warwick Carpenter, Mgr. 


YANKEE Inc., Dublin, New Hampshire 
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Churchill February 3rd. Mrs. Marie Minter 
will give an illustrated talk on “Hand 
Weaving.” National defense will be dis- 
cussed. 

PORTLAND COLONY, Mrs. Robert E. 
Merrick, president, Mrs. Sidney G. Lathrop, 
radio chairman, and Mrs. Guy Neely, pub- 
licity chairman, were interviewed over sta- 
tion KALE recently on the “Voice of Amer- 
ican Women” program. The objects and 
work of the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women were discussed. The Colony is 


sponsoring a performance of “The Romantic - 


Young Lady” by G. Martinez-Sierra at the 
Civic Theatre for the benefit of its philan- 
thropic fund. 


*_*e ee * * 





Michele Felice Corne 


Just Who Ate 


the first oyster posterity does not record, 
but posterity has reserved a niche for Michele 
Felice Corne, the first man in this country 
to dine on tomatoes. “Love apples” they 
were called in his day, and commonly 
regarded as poisonous. But Corne liked them 
—raised them in abundance in his garden 
at Newport, R. I. That he daily dined off 
them and lived to tell the tale was proof 
enough to his neighbors that they too might 
do likewise. 

Of an inventive turn, Corne concocted 
all kinds of ways to prepare them for the 
table. It is suspected that he inaugurated 
the controversy of the clam chowder by 
first dunking his tomatoes in it... 


Jeanne O. Potter 


*_* ah & * 


The Sun Spot 


for Christmas 1940—A Personal Publication 
—is written and printed by Mr. L. K. 
Williamson of Bloomfield, N. J. and sent 
out to fortunate individuals as a_ novel 
personal message of Christmas cheer ‘from 
the author. A little booklet of eight pages, 
it is sheerly delightful with its “tales 
of Bygone Days”, its piquant rambles in 
the realms of tradition and fancy that touch 
on everything from sturgeon to isinglass— 
even YANKEE. 
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WHAT NATIONAL DEFENSE MEANS TO NEW ENGLAND 


Art the December meeting of 
the Gridiron Club in Washington 
where the leading members of the press 
make merry over political leaders and 


" issues, the presiding officer turned aside 


from the festivities to strike a solemn 
note: 

“On one thing there is no 
division in America. We are 
beating our plowshares into 
swords and training our boys 
to be soldiers for national de- 
fense, and we mean business. 

In this we stand united.” 

New England adds a_ fervent 
“Amen” to such a fine keynote. The 
important thing today is not who won 
the election or whether capital or labor 
gains the most out of the defense pro- 
gram or how financial aid may be given 
to Britain. The real question is the 
method by which the tremendous re- 
sources of the nation may be harnessed 
into production, the diverse elements 
of population merged into solidarity, 
the mental and spiritual forces organ- 
ized into a crusade to save democracy. 
The schedule of the defense program 
lags far behind the goal set only a few 
months ago. The nation woefully 
lacks that essentiai power necessary for 
success and victory over the totalitarian 
world. 

No defense program can win with- 
out national unity. The bitterness of 
the past campaign must be forgotten. 
The eagerness of the millions who sup- 
ported the minority candidate must be 
turned into channels of national pre- 
paredness. Nor does such a plea pre- 
clude the continuance of a strong and 
well-organized minority in loyal op- 
position to the administration. Critical 


WILKIES 


by Charles Morris Mills 


analysis of proposed foreign and do- 
mestic policies must be carried on by 
all members of Congress and by leaders 
in law, education, and business. The 
right to criticize is a cornerstone of 
democracy. The right to resist any 
threat to silence a free press, free air, 
or other foundations of the American 
way of life is a fundamental duty of a 
minority even in the gathering shadows 
of war. Only in this manner can na- 
tional morale be sustained and the sin- 
ews of mighty America be girded to 
meet any enemy within or without our 
gates! 

Today the nation faces a far more 
grim and relentless world than con- 
fronted the founders of New England. 
Every hour there is increasing evidence 
that the present conflict is not only the 
greatest military contest in history, but 
a clash between two fundamental phil- 
osophies of government, democracy 
and totalitarianism. Never since the 
days of Mohammed has there been such 
a crusade against civilization. Today 
the war involves 80 per cent of all of 
the people of the world. America is the 
only Continent free from the ravages 
of war. Today the mightiest weapons 
ever conceived by man are crushing out 
the lives of all members of national 
populations, men, women, and children. 

Even more deadly than these arms 
is the organized treason developed by 
provocateurs, fellow travellers, and 
buyers of national honor. Never be- 
fore in history have entire nations like 
Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
and France lost their national morale 
so quickly. Never before wee foun- 
dations of government eaten away 
so swiftly by stealthy spies, by termites 
boring into and destroying the life- 











blood of millions upon millions of 
people. Today organized treason has 
proven far more effective than the re- 
lentless bombing of cities, the ruin of 
majestic churches, the destruction of 
overcrowded hospitals, and the slaying 
of helpless babies. 

New England, with her borders 
nearest the hell-fires of Europe, has 
grave responsibilities in the national de- 
fense program. Within the six states, 
there is one of the largest concentra- 
tions of aliens in the entire nation, some 
70% representing almost every race, 
creed and color under the sun. The 
first task for New England, for every 
branch of government, state, city and 
town, is to merge this great body of 
aliens into the American way of life. 
The job is not merely to line up groups 
before a judge to become citizens, but 
to inculcate into minds and bodies and 
souls the spirit of American democracy. 
“Americanization”, an overworked slo- 
gan, must be real—not on paper—on 
hand, not on order. New England « 
wants no fifth column, no boring from 
within by Nazi agents, no weakening 
of national morale by smooth propa- , 
gandists. 


be 
New England has a vital part to <@ 
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play in the production program. Here 
billions of war orders are now being 
filled. Here is a large proportion oi the - 
machine tool and die industry. Here is 
the largest aircraft engine plant in the 
world. factories 


turning out shoes, blankets, uniforms, 


Here are teeming 


automatic rifles. The Yankee crafts- 
men, the most highly skilled in the na- 
tion, will live up to their high traditions 
of past generations. The quality of 
their work will not suffer under the 


NEW DEALIES 











pressure of the hour for quantity. The 
Yankee inventiveness and ingenuity, 
born in the small towm machine shop, 
will contribute to the efficiency of the 
national defense organization. 

For her contribution of highly skilled 
craftsmanship, New England expects 
definite co-operation from the Federal 
government. First, strong defense of 
her territory from any possible in- 
vasion by any enemy. The borders to 
the North and the Atlantic seaboard to- 
day are inadequately protected. The 
way is open to fellow-travellers in 
peace times or to heavily armed air, 
tank and mechanized forces in time of 
war. If the British Navy should fail, 
the ship-building resources of the world 
would be turned against America. De- 
fense under these conditions might be 
extremely difficult. Once the New Eng- 
land peninsula is overcome by vast 
pincer movements such as were em- 
ployed in France, New York would be 
threatened from the back-door, and the 
vast resources of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania would be en- 
dangered. 

This picture may seem overdrawn to 
many readers, yet last summer at Fort 
Devens a high-ranking officer of the 
First Corps Area (New England) ina 
lecture before the Business Men’s or 
Plattsburg encampment of which the 
writer was a member, in approximately 
these words, said: 

“You Yankees won't be 
fighting here in New England 
if there is an invasion. You'll 
be fighting in the Zone of the 
Interior, west of Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson 
River. The enemy will seek to 
cut off New England by 
sweeping down the St. Law- 
rence and pinching down 
through the valleys of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire.” 

Already the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have vastly improved the posi- 
tion of New England through the se- 
curing of the Newfoundland air and 
naval base. An even stronger defense 
might be secured through a secondary 
line established on Nova Scotia. With 
the main American fleet more than 
10,000 miles away in the Far East there 
cannot be too many air bases in the 
North East. The way to stop the 
enemy is outside of the borders of the 
United States. 

Within New England a mighty air- 
base is being established at Westover 
Field, Chicopee, Massachusetts and 
strong secondary fields are being con- 
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structed at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, Bangor, Maine, and other cen- 
ters. In addition, there are a score or 
more well-equipped landing fields and 
centers being set up in the various 
states. 

The states have also organized de- 
fense councils to co-ordinate activities 
with the federal program. These groups 
include leaders of industry, business, 
law, women, youth, health, transporta- 
tion. The most complete councils are 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. In- 
dustria] leaders determine the type of 
factories that are dealing with essential 
war materials so that draft measures 
may be successfully carried out. They 
also aid in the development of employ- 
ment placement and training of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers. In Connecti- 
cut, an average of 1500 graduates of 
job training schools is being turned out 
every six weeks. Special protection of 
public utilities and waterworks and 
water supply is mapped out. The 
drive of foreign propagandists in the 
press and on the air is watched by 
skilled publicists. Safeguards against 
epidemics are outlined by medical lead- 
ers. State highway commissions are 
busy on new construction of military 
roads in co-ordination with Federal 
authorities. 

New England also demands from 
the Federal government the utmost 
economy in non-defense appropria- 
tions. The President has announced 
his intention to reduce such costs to 
the lowest possible levels. Efforts along 
these lines will be watched with con- 
siderable interest by New England with 
her tradition of economy. The Yankees 
have never been won to the free spend- 
ing policy of the Federal government 
during recent years. Budgets in state 
governments in New England have 
usually meant balanced budgets in the 
treasury, not paper guesses. Three 
years ago, the administration an- 
nounced that the new or “normal” 
budget would be about $7,000,000,000 
annually. Since then the annual rate 
of spending has reached to more than 
$9,000,000,000. If the figure formerly 
set could be reached, more than 
$2,000,000,000 could be turned toward 
the defense budget. Economy in the 
household expenses of government 
would be far more effective than in- 
creased taxes, based on _ increased 
national income or borrowing. How- 
ever, if the increased taxes already 
prescribed by the 1940 Congress bring 
in a yield of two or three new billions 
based on a rising national income, and 


the two billions can be cut from normal 
expenditures, some $5,000,000,000 
could be laid out toward defense costs. 
New England believes that such 
economy is worth trying out before 
raising the national debt limit co the 
astronomical figure proposed by the 
Treasury of $65,000,000,000. 

New England views with alarm the 
proposal of the Treasury to tax future 
issues of the states and municipalities 
and believes the scheme is economically 
unsound. Trumped up as a measure to 
obtain additional taxes from the 
wealthy, in reality, such a move would 
place a heavy burden of increased tax- 
ation upon local homeowners and rent 
payers. Action along these lines under 
the guise of national defense would 
bound to be resented by the states and 
municipalities whose cooperation is 
essential in the present crisis. 

New England would not ‘welcome 
the introduction of any new and costly 
“experiments” at this time. The 
Yankees do not look with favor, for 
example, on the re-opening of the St. 
Lawrence River seaway and power 
project recently made by the President. 
Long ago, New England went on 
record against the costliness and im- 
practicality of the proposal. Today, 
in addition to the original objections, 
the scheme appears to be very vul- 
nerable from a military point of view. 
Enemy bombers could wipe out the 
power plants or block the channel in a 
single flight. The introduction of this 
most controversial question under the 
guise of national defense does not lead 
to national unity. The use of men, 
materials, and money on the project 
would weaken other and more essential 
parts of the national program. The 
Yankees want to see every dollar and 
every man count. 

Conservative New England believes 
that the ceiling has been reached, for 
the time being, in the social security and 
labor fields. The Yankees have not 
been blind or deaf to the lamentations 
on the causes of the fall of France. 
Again arid again the trail has led back 
to the Popular Front government of 
Blum when sweeping svucial reform 
measures were instituted so quickly 
that re-armament stagnated, industry 
became paralyzed, and Communisin 
stalked the land. Expansion of social 
security is needed in America today to 
large groups not now covered in agri- 
culture and in domestic service. More 
benefits might be granted to the aged 
and indigent. A national health pro- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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MR. JONES GOES SKIING 
(Continued from Page 18) 





“*Perhaps you could learn to ski,’ I 
suggested. 

“Tt would take too long, and patron 
saints draw the line at overtime work,’ 
I vetoed. 

“*You might cure Gwendolyn of her 
madness,’ I proposed hopefully. 

“*No man ever changed a willowy 
blonde,’ I declared. 

“*What if she is crazy from Decem- 
ber to March? You could stay at home 
while she is away,’ I said. 

“*Am I mouse or man?’ was my an- 
swer. 

“*So love’s dream is dead, is it?’ I 
groaned. 

“*T think so,’ I told myself doubt- 
fully, for the glow and perfume of 
romance still hung in the air. She had 
been a luscious and restful comrade 
before the snows came. 

“It was Gwendolyn herself who 
pushed me into the river of decision. 
Now she looked at me sternly and 
said : 

“*You must learn to ski!’ 

“*No, I won't!’ I heard myself de- 
claring. 

“Drop th’ dope, Gwen!’ advised the 
Eli. “Th’ woods are full of better men 
’‘n him. Me ’n’ you can have a lotta 
fun together, kid.’ 

“*No! I love him, and he’s going to 
learn to ski!’ announced my Burne- 
Jones maiden and started toward me.” 

We waited for Mr. Jones to go on, 
but instead he looked reproachfully at 
his empty glass, sighed, and slid lower 
in his chair. 

“What happened then?” we asked. 

“Napoleon turned his back on Rus- 
sian snows, and am I a better man?” 
inquired Mr. Jones; then he closed his 
eyes. Roscoe and I thought hard. 
After a moment he whispered 

“He ran away.” 

“T guess he did,” I agreed. 

“It was the only thing to do.” 

“He couldn’t have stayed.” 

From the resting man came low, 
murmured words. We bent closer and 
heard him say: 

“Cleopatra did her stuff on the 
balmy Nile; Helen of Troy never knew 
about snow, and Dorothy Lamour 
wears a sarong—t’ hell with Gwen- 
dolyn !” 

A smile of peace shone on the tired 
man’s face, and he slept. 
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by Robert Whittier 


J oz ALLEN told this yarn in his highly entertaining Fisherman's Column 
of the Vineyard Gazette. But, as Joe originally heard the yarn from me one 
morning when we were braced up in the lee of the Oak Bluffs dock awaiting 
the New Bedford boat, I guess he won’t mind its retelling in the original version. 

It seems that over around Westport there has always been a deep-rooted 
conviction among certain of the sea-faring inhabitants, to the effect that all 
Block Islanders, most Vineyarders and some Cuttyhunkers are direct descend- 
ants of the original pirates. What they think of Nantucketers, I never hap- 
pened to hear. 

And by the same token they would have a yachtsman believe that most of 
mankind’s cardinal virtues are the exclusive inheritance of those mainland souls 
residing between Padanaram and Sakonnet Point. 

Now although a staunch defender of Vineyard honor, I must admit to 
having warmed my toes before more than one cosy, island fire made from 
sea-going coal that never got east of Cape Higgon. But I also know that 


those trim-hulled, multi-engined speed craft of the prohibition era weren't - 


bringing frankincense and myrrh when, nightly they sneaked in past the light- 
vessel to the waiting Westporters. So maybe there’s something to be said on 
both sides. 

That the spirit still flourishes, the experience of the yachtsman who bought 
a boat in Westport a few years ago, can be offered as testimony. 

This lad went to Westport to fit out preparatory to sailing his newly- 
acquired purchase back to her new summer home port of Edgartown. 

Along about the end of the second afternoon, he was busily painting away 
on the transom, lettering in a new port of hail, when he heard a slow, deep 
voice behind him, spelling out the results of his endeavors. He turned to see 
a great hulk of a man watching him. 

“E-D-G-A-— How do Cap'n. 
‘tis you’re aletterin’ on.” 

The yachtsman laid aside his brush, glad of the chance for a rest and some 
conversation. “Well, it’s going to be Edgartown if I ever get the letters on 
straight !” 

The stranger had seated himself on the skid-beam of the cradle and ap- 
peared to be momentarily lost in meditation. Only his hands, busy ramming 
home a fresh charge of tobacco, gave evidence of action. The yachtsman 
needed information— “I hoped to get her overboard at high water tomorrow. 
Suppose there’s anybody along the beach who'd give me a hand ?” 

“Sure,” answered the Westporter, “I’ll see the boys up to Wilbur’s store 
’t mailtime. But if I was you, I wouldn’t say too much about comin’ from the 
Vineyard. Don’t know nothin’ ’bout you pers’nally, you understand, but I 
rates most Vineyarders as thieves, just on gen’ral principles !” 

The yachtsman laughed—He had caught the twinkle that lay behind the 
wholesale condemnation, and knew there was a yarn coming down wind fast. 
He’d help it along—‘How’s that? What did a Vineyarder ever steal from you ?” 

“What did they steal?”—It was just the opening the Westporter needed 
to start his sheets—“They stole every last thing they could get their hands to, 
and that’s not all! They lied about stealin’ of it! 

“Why, it was’ when I was coastin’ on a three-master from down-east. 
Had her in the lumber an’ pavin’ stone trade. Well sir, we were off Gay Head 
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I was jest tryin’ to figger out what port 
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‘ from there we reported to the underwriters. 


‘or two afterwards. 


bound East when it come on to blow an old screamer. Tide set us wrong, and 
before daybreak we'd foundered on the North shore of Martha’s Vineyard. 

“We got ashore all right, but by Godfrey, afore we'd set foot on the beach I 
could see Vineyarders apeekin’ out of every bayberry bush just waiting for 
her to start breakin’ up. 

“The life-savin’ crew from Gay Head come and stood by for a spell, but 
there was nothin’ they could do. So we got took to Vineyard Haven and 
She was insured—but I| figgered 
there’d be some salvage besides. 

“Well sir, the next time I saw the wreck was with the underwriters a day 
An’ there wasn’t a single thing that a crew o’ men could 
0’ lifted that hadn’t been carted away. We found her wheel in a net house, 
an’ some 0’ the fittin’s an’ the spare boom in somebody's barn. 
stuff we never could locate. 

“However, one articl’ that had the vessel’s name branded on the treadle 
wus the ship’s grindstun’. An’ that we dug out of a lobsterman’s bait house. 
Pious old cuss he was, but he wouldn't give up thet grindstun’. Said ’twas his! 

“The underwriters was some upset over the general thievery, so they went 
to work an’ got out a sheriff’s writ to get some of the gear away from those 
cusses. An’ they held a sort 0’ admir’lty court about it. 

“TI was to that session, so I heard it myself—But it seems that when it come 
time to offer the grindstun’ as evidence, the insurance lawyer gets up and tells 
about the name o’ the vessel branded on the treadle, that twas aboard when she 
foundered, an’ that one o’ his men finds it in so-and-so’s bait house. 
sits down. 

“An’ then the lobsterman gets up. An’ he was a mealy-mouthed old 
hypocrite if I ever see one! He admitted that the grindstun’ had the vessel’s 
name on it, an’ that it was found in his bait house. 
just the same! 

“Young feller,” the Westporter rose to his feet and turned to depart. 
“Do you want to know what that lyin’ Vineyarder said about that grindstun’? 
He told the court he found it! Yessir, he got up in court and said he found 
it a’floatin’ off Cuttyhunk !” 


3ut most of the 


Then he 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 9) 





able to fly” is of the utmost charm. So, 
in another way, is “At the Door”. But 
to his deep questionings there is no 
answer : 


“() God, why have you arranged life so 
For all rebels, and for me 

Who quietly from life would go, 
As a man made free?” 


Klara Farm sends us three booklets 
white and blue—which the 
Granite State Press presented at the 
Manchester Book Fair as an example 
of what could be done in recording 


—red, 


une’s thoughts and having them bound 
as gifts for friends. Here are Miss 
Farm's poems and proverbs. “An old 
penny will buy as much as a new one,” 
is worthy of B. Franklin himself. 


**x* eK * 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED ... 
Skating ; a monthly published in Bos- 

ton at $2.00 a year. Tumbleweed from 
the West, and from 32 Bloomsbury St., 
london, the weekly Time and Tide, an 





SEA COOK 


by Wayne Buxton 








AMERICAN 


CRAB 
MEAT 


“DEER ISLE” Brand 
“B & M” Brand 
Now you can serve crab meat 
that really has the flavor of 
fresh-caught crabs. It 
comes from those smaller 
Gulf of Maine Crabs noted 
for their delicate flavor and 


tender texture. It’s packed 
immediately after catch 
under clean, modern Amer- 
ican methods. Your grocer 
will stock it if he doesn’t 
have it now. Insist on State 
of Maine Crab Meat. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Augusta, Maine 


independent, non-party literary maga 
zine. By sending 35 shillings for a sub 
scription you will get a curiously mov 
ing picture of a nation functioning as 
usual under the shadow of death. 
The Monday Afternoon Club maga 
zine, published monthly from October 
to May inclusive 
$1.00 a year 


To be reviewed 


Subscription price 
Single copies 15¢ 
Speak up for 


Democracy by E. 1. Bernays. 


4) 








or those who wish a town residence 


in Boston we can offer homelike yet 


luxurious surroundings in single 


rooms or suites at moderate rates. 





HOTEL PURITAN 





390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, ~Massachusetts 


Wicuram B. Rice, II, President 















FOR AN IDEAL WINTER VACATION, 
come to this land of varied slopes and trails 
.. . of new and exciting ski developments . . . 
of dependable snow the season through. 
Green Mountain comfort and a warm wel- 


—% come await you in wintertime Vermontl 


Write fer Official 1940-41 
Wistar Recreation Folder 


PUBLICITY SERVICE—Room T-25 
State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


So VERMONT! 














The Kettle and (rane 
ran for ivys - small plants - flowers 
“& Adds to the charm of your home 

w ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID 
Bevin-Appotr AssociaTEs 


P. O. Box 1424 Hartford, Connecticut 

















What is there to write 


John Wilkes, Nashville, 
Tennessee, about? 














Ever Take a Bus Ride 


across the continent. Mrs. L. M. Keeler, 
one of YANKEE’S subscribers, did last 
Spring and she’s just gotten around to tell- 
ing us about it. The route—Newark, Tren- 
ton, Phila., Pittsburg, Chicago, Peoria, Em- 
poria, Wichita, Dodge City, Trinidad (Col.), 
Las Vegas, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Gallup, 
Holbrook, Ariz., Grand Canyon, and Los 
Angeles. 
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The Grand Canyon took first prize with 
her—and the Devil’s Gulch road just beyond 
there had her dizzy—actually and figur- 
atively in trying to understand why the mod- 
ern engineering world hasn’t found a way 
to improve it. 

After poking fun at fellow passengers all 
the way across for being sick, Mrs. Keeler 
confesses to embarrassment on the last day 
of the trip when she herself succumbed. 





New Handy Gadget 


is called “Auto-Cash”, patented by LeRoco, 
Inc., 236 West 55th Street, New York City. 
Designed to be attached to windshields or car 
dashboards by a suction cup, the gadget is 
slotted to hold coins of all denominations. 
Just the thing, they say, for newspaper 
money and parking meter use. 





They Were All Tiptoeing 

around, very subdued and solemn, waiting 
for old Linus to take his last leave of the 
farm. The men-folks were using the chance 
to cut work, and the women were stewing 
and baking and shedding tears. 

About noon in walks Buel, Linus’ brother- 
in-law, the fellow that Linus most liked to 
hector. Buel creeps up the bedside long-faced 
and solemn as a meeting house and takes 
the old man’s hand: 

“Good-bye, Linus.” 

The old man looks up with a leer and 
says: “Good-bye, Buel? Where be you go- 
in’ ?” 

eee ee 


“Don’t stand there loafing,” said a 
teacher to three students, standing 
where they shouldn’t. 

“We aren’t loafing,” said one. 
“There are three of us and it takes 
‘leaven’ to make a loaf.” 


see * 


After Considerable Guessing 


by lots of us lots of the time as to just 
what has happened to the travel business 
since the war started, exact figures are now 
available through the United States Travel 
Bureau. Trans-Atlantic stream of travel 
is nil, of course, but “travel increases between 
the United States and other areas in the 
Western Hemisphere ranged from 12 to 48 
percent in the first half of 1940 as compared 
with the same period in 1938.” The 48 per 
cent top gain was in travel from South 
America to the United States. Significant. 
Travel to South America from this country 
increased 15 percent, to Mexico and Central 
America, 12 percent. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 7) 





If you think it is easy to sell magazine 
subscriptions in New England, the accom- 
panying letter carries a world of information 
between its enthusiastic lines. When we 
get letters like this we always look for the 
nearest hole in the office stone wall and 
crawl right in and mope. After all, The 
Library might order one more copy. After 
all the writer of the letter could subscribe! 
Dear YANKEE: 

I’m sure you will be glad to hear the 
following, which certainly is a boost for 
your magazine. 

It has been my custom to read “YANKEE” 
in the Boston Public Library, but this past 
month it has been difficult to get it because 
some early bird was there before me. 

One day last week I went early and was 
delighted when I found it in its usual place, 
but alas, upon opening the binder, found only 
“kept at the desk.” 

When I got it I asked why it was kept at 
the desk and the librarian said, “because it 
is so often stolen, it is taken from the cover 
and carried away, and aside from the expense 
of replacing it we want to avoid the bother.” 

I had only a short time to glance through 
it, thinking that if something interested me 
I would buy it, as I looked hurriedly I came 
across the picture of the two English boys 
and low and behold they are the boys whom 
my cousin is caring for. That was interesting, 
and of course I had to buy a magazine to 
take home to show my brother. 

Two pages further on, the article about 
Mr. Palmer proved interesting because it is 
about my home town and I have often seen 
the monument although I never really knew 
why he had been “persecuted.” 

I know these are selling points why I 
should subscribe, but I am not quite ready 
to do so yet. 

With best wishes in the New Year, I am, 


M. M. G. 


Dear YANKEE: 


I want to comment adversely on something 
in the November issue of the YANKEE: 
On page 45 you have an amusing story 
of one of the special number plates used 
by motorists in Conn., which states that these 
plates are issued as a reward for careful 
driving. It is my understanding that these 
can be bought by anyone who wishes to pay 
five dollars. 
S. G. B. 


The State of Connecticut Motor Vehicles 
Department explains : . 

“The person seeking “initial plates” must 
be a resident of the State of Connecticut, be 
at least thirty years of age and have an 
operating record on file with the department 
accident-free and free of conviction of a 
traffic violation, for at least five years prior 
to requesting the special plates. 

While proper motor vehicle operation is 
an important requirement before a motor 
vehicle owner in Connecticut can secure 
“{nitial plates”, these special markers are 
positively NOT Safe Driver Awards.” 


YANKEE was misinformed. 


*s*e ee 


Dear YANKEE: 

I think the December number one of the 
best you have ever issued and enjoyed it 
very much—especially “Vermont Winter.” 
That was a good yarn also about Swenson 
and the white cornflake. Which reminds me 
of the woman telling a neighbor of the 
mistake she made. In her haste she gave 
her husband a saucer of lux instead of corn 
flakes. The neighbor asked what he said. 
“Said!” was the reply “He was frothing 
so at the mouth he couldn’t say anything.” 


-.& 
Stoneham. Mass. 

















Marvin Townsend 


“I GOT TIRED WAITING AROUND” 





HOTEL GREEN 


DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 
* 

On U.'S. Routes 6, 7 and 202. 
STOP HERE on your way north 
or south. 

Quality food served in our Din- 
ing Room, Grill and Cafeteria. 


Spacious lobby and lounge. 
Clean rooms, comfortable 
beds. 


Moderate Prices 


FRED C. BROWN 


Owner Management 

















boy the “CANNON-way’’! 

iy Eight minutes to the summit by 

; ern Aerial Tramway .. . then a 
choice of four down mountain trails 
for advanced novice to expert. 
highest ALPINE SKI-LIFT in the 


country servicing all trails above 
3,000 ft. Govtes,, Practice areas 
» Ski Patrol . . Weekly time trials 
on Classified trai and 
Valley —— for food and warmth. 
FREE booklet . write box 75. 















INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Grapbar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY a ee 





co NSODINE HOUSE 


in an atmosphere of charm and dignity, 
where hospitality has reigned for 45 years, 
this delightful inn offers all the comforts 
of home, plus really delicious meals. Every- 
thing spic and span. Typically Cape Cod. 
From $5 daily with meals. Open all year. 


Telephone Brewster 76 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 



















Wilson A. Bentley knew snowflakes 
as no other man ever has. When he 
died in 1931 he left more than 5,300 
snowflake photographs. In the-fascina- 
tion of the six-pointed stars, the great- 
est marvel of all in Mr. Bentley’s 
opinion was that among all the thou- 
sands of crystals he had studied he had 


never found an exact duplicate. 


“Ice Plumes” 


“Rail Fence & Ice” 
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SNOWFLAKES FROM JERICHO 


by David C. Gale 


The best of the Bentley pictures (in- 
cluding frost patterns, ice crystals and 
dewdrops as well as snowflakes) have 
been brought together in a book called 
Snow Crystals. Jewelers and lace 
makers have adapted the designs to 
commercial uses. 

Eight years now since winter visitors 
to the Bentley home in Jericho, Ver- 
mont saw for the last time the frail 


ICE STORM 
by Robert C. Stanton 


¥, 





The crystal glaze of wintry ice, 
Encireling all the barren boughs, 
For all its stiff, wild, close embrace, 


Will leave still untouched, their grace. 





little man in a heavy coat, standing 
with outstretched arm in his farmhouse 
yard to catch snowflakes. The black 
board on which he caught and photo- 
graphed the “perfect” crystals, and the 
micro camera were all the equipment 
used in his quest for the matched snow- 
flakes. Simple enough. But since his 
death, there have been none to follow 
in his footsteps. 


Photos by Bentley 





“Frosted Fingers” 





“Ice W orld” 
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TRAGEDY 
By RutH Crary CLouGH 


Elmiry Jones could cook. Her family 
ate 

Her cakes and pies at an appalling 
rate. 

Day after day she dragged forth from 
her bed 

With gypsy fancies dancing through 
her head... 

And while her spoon beat biscuits in 
a bowl, 

Her heart danced onward toward a 
rainbow goal. 


EImiry walked with princes and with 
kings 

Down primrose lanes throughout pe- 
rennial Springs. 

And ardently her slender finger tips 

Were pressed in ecstasy by royal lips. 


But I have seen her smoothe her gray- 
ing hair 

And heard her whisper in a dull de- 
spair, 

When everything was done; the table 
set, 

“That’s one more meal I'll never have 
to get!” 


They Still Do It Up in Vermont 


Sometimes we hear that the good old days 
of neighborhood helpfulness has passed out 
of the picture. Waterbury, Vt., however, still 
dlemonstrates the kind of good will that doesn’t 
end with words. Seldom does any good neigh- 
hor have a “tough break” but what friends 
get together to see what can be done to show 
that whether God's in his heaven or not, all is 
right with the world. 

A case in point is the fire in Steve Cross- 
man’s barn on September 21st, when every- 
thing went up in smoke, including hay, farm 
machinery, and a lot of fine dairy cattle. Now 
Steve was “one of those men” who always 
generously remembered other people in time 
of need, and before the ashes were cold—well, 
perhaps before the fire was well started—they 
began to talk about what could be done for 
Steve. 

Volunteers soon informally appointed a 
committee consisting of Gene Magnus, Bill 
Collins, Alton Wheeler, Roy Reynolds, Ralph 
Meaker, George Mansfield and Roy Demeritt 
to turn their feelings into action. Individual 
men offered work and the use of trucks, and 
in a couple of days everything was cleared 
for the new foundation. Neighboring cor- 
porations gave the use of their workers for a 
day. Friends who couldn’t work hired others 
to work for them. And so the fire was turned 
into a lark for everybody to enjoy, and to 
demonstrate Once again that the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness never really dies in the 
human race. 

That new barn will mean something more 
than wood and cement! 


SLED SONG 
By Joun Mauer Murpuy 


Come out! A slanting rain of blades 
Is spilling now in blue cascades 
Across the rim of cloud-like hills, 
And faces, white as seagull quills, 
Are blown along the silver storm. 
Come out! 
swarm 


Skid laughing through a 


Of stars that owe to you their birth 
For half a twinkle on the earth. 

Pin cloud beneath your body’s power. 
Be unto seamless space a shower 
Raising rainbows in your wake. 
From buried bush and bramble shake 
An unexpected Catherine’s-wheel 
Of glowworms holing up in steel. 
What matter if like taller rain 

You bog at last in a muddy plain? 
You touched a little while the stuff 
Above you. That should be enough— 
The substance of mid-winter skies 
Upturned to meet your falling eyes! 
And you will gather pears of light 


For orchards in your dreams tonight. 








THE ANGORAS OF CLOVERFIELD 


Wore Josephine Sills be- 
gan remodelling an old farmhouse in 
Woodstock, Vermont, she had no idea 
that her garage would ever be lined 
with rabbit hutches, or that some day 
she would become adept at clipping the 
long silky white fur from pink-eyed 
bunnies and spinning it into wool for 
fashionable angora sweaters. But there 
are now sixty-two angoras at Clover- 
field. 

In October, 1939, she purchased 15 
pedigreed rabbits—three bucks and 
twelve does—from the Angoras of 
\bercorn, Quebec. 


Each immaculate hutch bears an im- 
pressive card with the geneological and 
productive record of the inmate of that 
hutch; there’s a lot of bookkeeping as 
well as manual work in this new indus- 
try. Josephine says that the angoras are 
comparatively easy to raise however, 
and the climate of Vermont, being cold 
with high altitude, is splendid for these 
tough little animals whose long fluffy 
fur protects them even against below- 
zero weather. 

The fur grows to a length of four or 
five inches, and a fully grown angora 
produces a pound to a pound-and-a- 
half a year. Josephine sends this raw 
wool to Canada to market, but at least 
some of it comes back to her in the 
form of lovely hand knit sweaters, 
socks, mittens, scarfs, ski caps, etc. The 
raw wool when hand spun is ready for 
knitting use, and this makes the best 
knitting yarn, as it does not shed. Col- 
ored angora wool has been machine- 
spun before dyeing. 

Soon after the Cloverfield industry 
was started, a Woodstock neighbor, 
30b Stafford, graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Textile School, opened The Wool 
Shop on Central Street in Woodstock, 


Here may be seen Irish tweeds and 
other lovely handwoven fabrics. Wool 
imported from Prince Edward Island 
is woven by him in the shop on an old 
hand loom. In another part of the shop, 
Josephine Sills displays her angora 
yarns, and garments made from the 
wool. She is learning to spin on an old 
flax spinningwheel, and now plans to 
keep some of the longest fibered wool 
from her angoras for homespun yarn 
and products for the shop. 


Charlotte B. Sills 
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Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 


YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of peo to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 
E assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got aaa — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowabl 


REFINED, ATTRACTIVE, COMPETENT, 4 
PERIENCED Yankee woman, 40-ish, desires 
tion. Companion-Secretary to woman or el 
gentleman. Drives car. Well travelled. Refee 
ences € d. JJ406. 


AMERICAN WIDOW, middle-aged, Protestant, 
practical nurse, would care ‘for elderly woman or 
conval it or as ¢ D dable and com- 
petent. Much interested in spending the winter in 
Florida or other warm climate. JJ407. 


WARM, CHEERFUL, COMFORTABLE, coun- 
try home, two miles from Willimantic, Connecticut, 
and a former teacher, aged 44, are waiting to wel- 
come for the winter a quiet, de dable middle-aged 
woman. Living expenses and See aiees weekly in 
exchange for companionship and very light household 
duties. No cooking or washing. 


SWOP FLORIDA SUNSHINE and small pay for 
help with housework so I can t my roadstand; 
modern small home, steam heated. Country woman 
preferred who can churn and care for milk of two 
cows. Must have good health and disposition and be 
good to pets. JJ409. 


SELL in your community silver and all metal polish, 
same will polish glass, your auto, or clean paint. 
Also a non-slip material for rugs. JJ410. 
WOULD-BE YANKEE of Scotch descent, 23, has 
college education, business training and broad ex- 
mong in textile field, willing and enthusiastic, is 
ooking for promising opening in New England 
town. JD401. 

I AM LONELY. Is thére a man in early 60’s who 
would like to correspond with refined Christian 
woman oS wad ad as housekeeper? No 
farmers ni answer. 

POSITION WANTED — _ aged couple, care- 
takers. Man expert carpenter, painter, driver's li- 
cense. Want cottage and living wage. JD403. 
HOUSEWORKER WANTED: Young, white woman, 


—~ plain fond of children, for young couple 
of Yankee ancestry living in Pelham, New York, 32 



































Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 








WANTED: A Yankee couple to onve as caretaker 
and housekeeper ‘for a middle aged N. E. family. 
Would live four months on Cape in separate roomy 
quarters and have ‘ase of car in off time. JF500. 


YOUNG WOMAN WITH COLLIE pup wants 
companion or caretaker’s position on farm where 
there’s lots of exercising space—capable les farm 
job inside or out—even turkey mm either 
sick nor lazy but rest and — essential. Small or 
large wage appreciated. JFS5 


EIGHTEEN YEAR OLD protestant boy wants 

attend Northeastern University in Fall—so would 

yrso2. evenings after school for room and board. 
502 


MIDDLE AGED COUPLE want caretaker’s posi- 
tion. I am handy at any work—also expert painter. 
Drive car. Want cottage and living wage. Go any- 
where. JF503. 


IS THERE a small high class hotel whose pro- 
prietor needs tactful experienced woman to take 
over office, look after FF md needs and supervise 
all but the kitchen. my time and energy 
and ten years a Me. or comfortable room, 
meals and moderate salary. JF504. 


PRACTICAL NURSE, cheery disposition, capable, 
willing, and honest. past references. Reasonable 
price. Protestant. JF50 


MAKE your New Year happy with reading matter 
by letting this Yankee mother of five provide your 
magazine subscriptions—new or renewal. Group 
prices reduced. JF506. 


VERMONT FARM home offers weekend accommo- 
dations for skiers near Mt. Mansfield area. Cozy 
wood fires, hot showers, home cooked food. Ski 
slopes and skating handy. JF507. 


PROFIT-MINDED EXECUTIVE as a or 
treasurer, qualihed to assume 
ity for general and cost accounting; taxes, office 
management, budgeting cash and expense, and all 
corporate financial | ,and insurance matters. Re- 
sourceful, d Pr it, 42 years old. 
University ee Locate anywhere. JF508. 


INTELLIGENT, ATTRACTIVE young lady de- 
sires to exchange services for chance to spend win- 
er, spring, in South, Southwest, or in traveling. 
Excellent typist, good reader, com i chaperone 
children, nurse, maid, or clerk. JFS509 


WANTED: a good Yankee cook for 3 months next 
summer in eating place near Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Must be good short order cook of sea Seeds. State 
references and salary expected. JF510 


CAN ACCOMMODATE family of six, or ow of 
ladies overnite: Private home, Route 9, New York 
State, 43 min. to N. Y.—fare 50c one "way. Farm 
folks preferred as I will exchange my board for 
their farm produce instead of cash. Can even show 
you sights of the big city. JF511. 


IS THERE a middle aged Gentleman being lonely 
with ordinary routine of life who would accept a 
little cheerfulness by corresponding with a lady in- 
terested in all activities of life, congenial person- 
rie sense of humor. Write and find out. 
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WANTED: Early April, octiate, com 7 
Protestant, N. E. woman as working house 

for lady alone. Every comfort and qaaainan. 
Good salary. Connecticut shore. Write qualifica- 
tions and references. JF512. 


NEED YOUNG GIRL, preferably farmer’s daugh- 
ter to help with housework ; 25 miles up Hudson 
River from NYC. Must be Protestant, competent 
and trustworthy; not servant type, to be one of the 
family. References from pastor required. Small 
wages good home, Christian middle aged couple, 
private house. JFS513. 


MAGICIAN AND MINDREADER will present 
evening of fun and mystery on level Yankee de- 
cency. Want inquiries from school heads, improve- 
ment societies, po committee and others inter- 
ested in obt 1 talent for purpose of 
raising funds = pooviding wholesome entertain- 
ment, JF514. 


YANKEE ARCHITECT with background training 
and experience will restore old houses or ee and 
supervise construction of new ones for N. E. clients 
who appreciate Yankee atmosphere. JF515. 


DAMSEL IN DISTRESS: Six years secretarial 
experience in city have left me wanting a really 
interesting position elsewhere in Massachusetts. Love 
dogs and oer life. Own car. Good references. 
*Bye now. JF516 

EXPERIENCE with seven libraries, farms, garden- 
ing, and cleaning up. Man of 47 wants out-of-door 
or puenet work with fruit farmer, caring for estate, 
with astronomical observatory, or airport, or work 
of any kind with theological library, or publisher of 
religious books. — Michigan near Calhoun 
County preferred. JJ400 


WILL BUILD HOUSE or any other buildings or 
do repair work in exchange for a few acres of land 
with or without buildings on well travelled highway 
in tourist section of New England or for down pay- 
ment on small farm. JJ401. 


OLD-FASHIONED VERMONT hosp'tality offered 
winter visitors in our country home on main high- 
way to nearby Mt. Mansfield ski area. Modern com- 
forts, home cooked Vermont food. Ski slopes and 
skating on farm. Week-end rates. JJ402. 

HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER. §sstill 
young after 10 years’ teaching in one school! A 
change necessary to staying really alive! East, 
West, North, or South! Daughter of a Pr 





























from N. Y¥ Own room, bath, meals. 
Permanent. $35. State age, size, and references. 
Will consider mother’s helper, reliable, = and 
anxious to learn, $25 a month to start. 405. 


YOUNG GIRL with nice personality, jot 20 years 
of age, desires position along secretarial lines, vicin- 
ity of Manchester, New Hampshire, although would 
go elsewhere if circumstances warranted it. JD406. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT or caretaker, 
estate, or private home (summer) ,—prefer mountains 
or lake—have legal training, responsible, alert, gen 
tile, drive car, ngage | pas and fishing, main 
tenance and salary. JD40 


NEED WORK, exchange a patching, darn 
ing, plain sewing, housework, salads, cookies, for 
three or four unfurnished, heated rooms, bath, in 
sunny basement, including gas, electricity and $10 
weekly in Hartford, Connecticut. Realtor’s experi 
ence. Suggestions considered by Protestant Ameri- 
sie 26 with small child. References exchanged. 














WILL SWOP SERVICES—typing, editing, and 
preparing manuscript of New England author for 
blication—in return for reasonable amount of casb. 
<. _ City author, references. Let's dicker. 





ro TWENTY YEARS as a clergyman, will 
swop counsel or friendship for stories of your per 
sonal experience which will of course be kept en- 
tirely confidential. JD411. 


ABLE, athletic young man, out of college 8 years, 
has studied, taught, written and has many hobbies. 
Would like magazine, news pee or school work. 
Salary not chief concern. J 


WOULD LIKE “homey” eee in my little coun- 
try home. Plenty of fresh milk, butter, cream, and 
eggs. Have a furnace (which I have to run myself). 
radio, piano, phone, and plenty of magazines. A fine 
library in town also. Reasonable rates. JD414. 


I WANT JOB as companion to child from six months 

to four or five years. Have high school diploma. 

driyer’s license, am 19, and have had experience with 

‘is Hobby is drawing and photography 
415. 


A NURSE who cannot leave home would like to find 
someone who needs her comfort and care, price rea- 
sonable. JD416. 


YOUNG MAN, 19, high school graduate, world trav 
eled, intelligent, ambitious, expert camper and tutor. 
desires position at summer or winter camp or school, 
or as comp and guidance instructor for boys or 
- of any age, on farm or in private home. Salary 

ject. Can furnish own transportation. What 
fone ‘ou? JD418. 























minister, member of Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary 
fraternity. Plays pipe organ and loves all beauty. 
Release from present teaching may be secured on 
request. Isn’t some superintendent interested? 
JJ403. 

AMERICAN, lonely, 54, teacher, mechanic, preach- 
er, will work and manage farm, garden, poultry, 
and stock for lonely woman for good home and 
allowance. Sincere. JJ404. 

HUSKY SKIERS with ravenous appetites, I will 
swop for $2.50 per day board and room, near Wood- 
stock, Vermont. JJ405. 








WOULD SOME very lonely Christian man or woman 
of refinement and culture, like to swop letters or 
cards with a middle-aged widow? A former New 
England Yankee schoolmarm with these hobbies: 
Music, books, movies, travel, motoring, out-of-doors. 
Would greatly appreciate * ‘Letter- Swops” with some- 
one of sixty or over, and with similar tastes and 
hobbies. JD419. 


AN R. N. “JILL-OF-ALL-TRADES” would like 
position in ay ! s or — office. She can type, 
take dictation, operate switch-boards, 
supervise a ay or serve as laboratory or 
X-Ray technician; and she has good references w 
prove it! JD420. 
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“THE YANKEE PEDDLER 








CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 


WOOD ART GALLERY 








Birds 


Business Opportunities 





RAISE highly profitable Royal squabs. Read 
new 1941 book. Personal, money-making 
experiences. Free. RICE, Box 325, Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts. 


RAISE PHEASANTS—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price list. 
RAINBOW FARM PHEASANTRY, Bar- 
rington, Illinois. 








Books and Magazines 





WANTED: Old “Call” books of American 
dances and books on folk dances of all coun- 
tries. DON CHAMBERS, 226 North Maple 
Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey. 


STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, Milton, 
Pennsylvania. Year 50c. Sample, Dime. 
Supplies. 





FOR SALE—Equipment and lease of small 
Inn in southern New England, open year 
round and doing good business in dining 
room and with overnight guests. Opportunity 
7 . BOX STR, YANKEE, Dublin, 





RAISE Earthworms for profit. New, in- 
teresting home business. BUREAU ZOO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH, 106% Broadway, 
Peoria, Minois. 





Buttons 





FOR SALE: Two Private Button Collec- 
tions, one over 1500 buttons, $125.00; the 
other 1100 buttons, $30.00. NORTON’S 
ANTIQUE SHOP, 98 Pleasant Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


FOR SALE, Cheap. Garfield and Arthur 
brass buttons. ROBERT P. JOHNSTON, 
121 Centre Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 





HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 
pages, 10c—BISON RESEARCH, Buffalo- 
H3, Minnesota. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889. ABRAHAMS 
MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 East 13th 
Street, New York. 


WANTED: ROUTE BOOKS of any cir- 
cuses, any year; programs, circus annuals, 
posters, and other items. Give me full des- 
cription and price—H. H. Conley, M. D., 
306 Cuttress, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES geggmes. 
SHARAN’S, 111 West Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 

WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pam- 
phlets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

FREE! BOOK BARGAIN CATA- 
LOGUES! Write: Old PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, Y16 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. 

















OLD BUTTONS, all types, reasonable. 
Write kind wanted. Beginner approvals 
also. MRS. N. BENNETT, 4024 Camellia, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Crafts and Hobbies 


KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. 
Natural color only; wholesale and retail. 
DOROTHY HOWE, Pawlet, Vermont. 
1000 TELUHOW PLANS: Explanatory 
Texts. Simple, useful, interesting. For 
Homecrafters of all ages. Classified and 
Illustrated List. Ten Cents. C. A. KING, 
East Kingston, New Hampshire. 

LOOMS AND LESSONS. Looms built to 
order. Lessons and lectures on weaving ar- 
ranged anywhere. ROBERT HEARTZ, 


Epping, New Hampshire. weyrureas 
BLUEPRINTS, a original designs, bird 
houses, outdoor fireplaces, garden items, etc. 
Send 10c for illustrated price list. HAGER 


DESIGN CRAFT, Studio 201, Wm. Brown 
Building, Rockford, Illinois. 


MENT. Noiseless rubberbound disks and 
easy glide—$8 a set. Cues, $1 to $5, table 
shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
10c for catalog and plan of court. Sets. $5.00 














to $25.00. DAYTONA BEACH SHUFFLE- 
BOARD CO., Philmont, New Y 


fork. 


Dogs 


HOW TO GET a good Rabbit Hound free. 
DOG 





Details and Bunch Photos for 25c. 
FARM, Mayport, Pennsylvania. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best 
Farm and Watch Dogs. Shipped on approval. 
10c for picture and prices. HUGH CHEST- 
NUT, Chanute, Kansas. 








Employment 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS: Make good 
money selling our Graduation Name Cards. 
Biggest commissions. Largest selections. 
Hurry!! YAN, CRAFTCARDS, Box 235, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

MAN WITH CAR—To represent us in your 
territory. Someone with farming experience. 
Selling Farm Seeds direct to consumer at 
freight paid prices. Agents in New England 
States made up to a week. Easy to 
sell. Make real money. Furnish sample 
outfits. Write now. SUN-FIELD SEED 
SERVICE, Dept. Y, 1929 West 43rd 8St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

WANTED—Widow, middle aged, desires 
housekeeping position. One adult, reference. 
IZETTA TUFTS, Saco, Maine. 

MAN WANTED to act as direct Representa- 
tive for reliable nursery firm. All fruit trees, 
roses, etc., completely guaranteed. Invest- 
ment or experience aE a 
ly. CONNECTICUT VALLEY NURSER- 
IES, Manchester, Connecticut. 

















Garden Supplies 


SEND for list real bargains. Dahlias, glads, 
perennials, berries, and hardy Northern 
grown general nursery stock. The KINDIG 
NURSERY, Middlebury, Indiana. 
CACTUS — The best offer in the cactus 
world—15 miniature or 8 blooming size for 
$1, both assortments $1.75; all different, 
labeled, culture directions. Twenty-five candy 
cactus seed, twenty-five mixed cactus seed 
free TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van 
Horn, Texas. 

SPOONS OF THE DESERT—In gorgeous 
desert colors, for bouquets, favors, gifts. They 
stay beautiful. Eight 18 inch plant s ns 
$1.00. Prepaid. Add a touch of the desert 
to your home! The DESERT SPOON 
SHOPPE, Van Horn, Texas. 
BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 























Gift Shops 
SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. Unusual gifts in 


wood, hand weaving, hand-wrought pewter, 
hand-made jewelry. Oils, water colors, and 
pen and ink sketches. Woodblock prints. 
Glass and china miniatures. Gifts from 
Europe and Asia. Just off Route 6, between 
Brooklyn and Danielson. 





Hunting and Trapping 
HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 
camping, hunting, outdoor equipment. Cata- 
log free. HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 











Indian Relics 


30 GENUINE Indian arrowheads, $1.00. 
Catalog. GEORGE HOLDER, Glenwood, 
Arkansas. . 





Miscellaneous 





CHALK TALK STUNTS 
You can entertain at Parties, Clubs, etc. with 
Our Trick Chalk Stunts. Laugh Producing 
Program, $1.00. Catalog, 10c. BALDA'S 
ARTS SERVICE, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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PAINT $1.00 gallon plus freight, outside or 
inside, good body, large coverage. All colors. 
CARGO SALES, 829 Broad Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO 5x7 and 8 
prints, 25c. Fast service. Send your rolls 
today. PHOTOLAB, 1806Y Wabash, Chi- 
cago, Mlinois. 


JUMBO KISSES, 10 delicious flavors, in- 
cluding nuts and fruits—50c the pound post- 
paid anywhere. The TAFFY MAN, 299 
Grove Street, Melrose, Mass. 





ANTIQUE BICYCLE PHOTOS, Cata- 
logues and Bicycles. WALTER NILSSON, 
Closter, New Jersey. 
ELECTRIC TRAINS in splendid condition 
for sale cheap. Complete with good choice 
of accessories. Inquire BOX FAX, YAN- 
KEE, Dublin, N. H. 
4 PAIR LADIES’ RAYON SILK Ringless 
Stockings $1—Sizes 8%4—10% Powder 
and Perfume Combination FREE with order. 
12 Ladies’ Dainty Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs and 12 Men’s White or Colored Border 
Handkerchiefs $1. Manicure Roll Up Kit 
Free with order. C: ECKELMANN, 2726 
Gerrittsen Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulle- 
tin. Published five years. Sample copy 10c. 
Ads 5c a word. TRADERS EXCHANGE, 
234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 
WANTED: SILVER RAT-TAIL SPOONS. 
State condition and price expected. RALPH 
W. CRANE, 50 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 
SHIP MODELS. Authentic reproductions 
of famous old time ships. Write for photo- 
Ge hs and details. ROBERT BODEN- 
N, Staatsburg, New York. 




















Printing Presses 





USED printing presses, type. Lists 3c. 
TURNBAUGH SERVICE, Loysville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Real Estate 


FOR SALE: 180 acre farm in Southern 
Vermont. Suitable for dairy or sheep farm- 
ing. Maple sugar bush. House and two 
barns. Two miles from Vermont and three 
miles from New York State road. Beautiful 
view. Price $2200. L. SHELDON, West 
Rupert, Vermont. 

TEN ACRES, wooded, Beech Island in Bow 
Lake, Strafford, New Hampshire, two cot- 
tages, garage on main land, furnished com- 
Inquire FRED- 
HANFORD, Stoneham, 











plete, boat and canoe. 
BRICK PAUL 
Massachusetts. ) 
CAPE COD ‘story- -and-half house. Early 
1800. Corner lot in Pittsfield Village. Elec- 
tricity. Water. $1100. Easy terms. W. L 
GOSS, Dover, New Hampshire. ss 
AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS, our 
Specialty. Northern Westchester. For 
bargain list write to THOMAS C. GRIMES 
of Norman J. Dillon office, Bedford Village, 
New York. a . 
FOR SALE—200 acre farm, trout brook, at 
end of road. Two houses, barns, garage; 
great hunting country. 500. Corres- 
pondence solicited. DORR ALLEN, BRAT- 
TL. EBORO, Vermont. 





Special Services 


MRS. QUEST BROWN of the Brunswick 
Hotel, Boston, will analyze your hands and 
outline your Vocational tendencies, your 
capabilities and limitations—an analysis will 
eliminate drifting and maladjustment. Your 
hands reveal the emotional and health ten- 
dencies that are disturbing you and retard- 
ing your progress and happiness. 

Mrs. Quest Brown has analyzed 50,000 
hands, and has done considerable research 
work in Hospitals, Asylums and Prisons to 
verify the accuracy of Hand Analysis. Phone 
Kenmore 6300. 

INVENTORS—Write immediately for the 
two free books, “Patent Protection” and 
“Selling an Invention.” Explain many in- 
teresting points, to inventors. “Evidence of 
Invention” form enclosed. Reasonable fees. 
Forty-three years’ experience. Avoid risk of 
delay. Address: VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 437-B, Victor 


Building, Washington, D. 
HAVING FINANCIAL OR DOMESTIC 


troubles? Experienced counsellor will ad- 
vise you. Confidential, prompt reply. En- 
close fifty cents. Address: COUNSELLOR, 
Hyde Park, Vermont. 
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WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right in 
your own home. I dig ’em—highest refer- 
oe. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, 


WHOLESALE WATC REPAIRING: 
$1.98 BUYS Reco—Guaranteed Elgin or 
Waltham, 7 jewel gents watch, in new style 
visible case. NATIONAL, 417-C Central 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





Stamps and Coins 





FROM OLD CHICAGO—Real old U. 8S. 
stamps, issues 1861—1905 only, 50 different 
$1.00, 75 different $2.00. H. S. STORRS, 
1710 West 99th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
CONVERT OLD LETTERS showing post- 
marks or postage stamps into cash. HARRY 
M. KONWISER, 181 Claremont Avenue, 
New York. 

25 UNUSUAL STAMPS GIVEN FREE 
to applicants for better grade approvals. 
ARTHUR CULLUM, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS — ASSORTED 
packet and 10 different Map Stamps 10c. 
Approvals. ORIS, Kerrigan Avenue, Union 
City, New Jersey. 

GERMANY and occupation; latest issues; 
2. ZAPF, 678 Academy Street, New 
York. 

. 8S. BARGAINS! 250 HIGH VALUES, 
33c; 1000—$1.00; 500 Airmails $1.00; 400 
Commemoratives—$1.00; 10 Ibs. mixture, 
$2.25. H. TYNES, Box 462, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. _ 

GET A COPY of the new AMERICAN 
CATALOG of U. 8. COINS. Contains pre- 
mium list, mint records, and buying prices, 
and examine the change you handle and make 
some more money. Retail price 50 cents a 
copy, postpaid. AGENTS WANTED. H. 
R. STERRETT, P. O. Box 1800, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

PENNY APPROVALS, 
SWEENEY, Box 344, 
York. 











real values. — 
Watertown, New 





Stationery and Bookplates 


200 SHEETS, 100 ENVELOPES printed, 
$1.00 postpaid. IDEAL PRESS, North 
Anson, Maine. : 

PERSONAL STATIONERY: 200 sheets, 
100 envelopes with name and address printed 
in colors for $1.00. BACON OTTO PRESS, 
Westboro, Massachusetts. < 
PERSONALIZE YOUR STATIONERY, 
200 letterheads, 100 envelopes with your 
name and address, $1.00. BEECHWOOD 
PRESS, North Berwick, Maine. 

NEAT, inexpensive printing for business, 
fraternal and personal uses. All stocks! 
Interesting particulars! HONESTY 
PRESS, Putney, Vermont. Established 1916. 
PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 oom. 











eo coveeee. $1.00; 1000 6% envelo 


1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 
mont. 





Things to Eat 





HOME-MADE CANDIES: Assorted Choco- 
lates $1.00 a pound. Old-fashioned Choco- 
late Molasses Nut Caramels $1.00 a box 
(heavy pound). Pecan Brittle $1.00 a box 
(heavy pound). Postage paid east of the 
Mississippi. BERTHA DODGE, 77 Moun- 
tain Avenue, Malden, Massachusetts. 

{I> the sollipop 
Lady’s ” old fashioned English Barley animal 
and toy candy pops in 16 shapes? Two 
dozen for $1 postpaid anywhere. Jersey 
cream caramels for “her” Valentine, 1% lbs. 
$1 postpaid east of the Mississippi. CARO- 
LINE ABBEY, 20 Theresa Ave., Medford, 
Mass. 


$2.50 gallons delivered third zone. ALFRED 
N. JENNE, Windsor, Vermont. 


MAPLE SYRUP $2.00 — $2.50 gallon. 
CECIL ALDERMAN, Chester, Massachu- 
setts. 


GENUINE VERMONT CLOVER HONEY, 
5 Pounds (liquid) $1.10, 2 Pails $2.00, 5 
Pounds Creamed $1.25, 5 Pounds (liquid and 
comb) Chunk $1.25, Postpaid. reamed 
Honey Best Sandwich Spread. FRANK 
MANCHESTER, Middlebury, Vermont. 








Where to Stay 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 
THE HITCHING POST, Waterbury Cen- 
ter, Vermont. Near Mount Mansfield Ski 
area. Comfortable rural home on Route 
100. Modern conveniences. Home-cooked 
country food. Reasonable rates. 
BLEAK HOUSE, Peterborough, 
Hampshire, built in 1770, (old 
Homestead) offers congenial accommoda- 
tions weekends or longer. Rates $3.00 to 
$4.00 per day including excellent meals. 
Write MRS. W. S. BINGHAM for reserva- 
tions. 
PORT ROYAL LODGE. 
onial Home, near water, woods, and town 
center. Open fireplaces, registered nursing 
home, ideal for rest or vacation. Moderate 
rates. Write GEORGIE GRANT, Essex, 
Connecticut. 
GUEST HOUSE offers large attractive 
rooms with home privileges, double or twin 
beds, long or short periods, near center, 
spacious grounds to sun bathe. MILDRED 
G. EDINGTON, 1016 East Eighth Street, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
“FOURSQUARE” Westport, 
Restful vacations. Home cooking. 
John Place. 











New 
Morrison 





Lovely old Col- 








Connecticut. 
52 St. 





Women’s Wants 


HOOKED RUG PATTERNS. Send 3c 
stamp for Catalog. THE RUG HATCH, 
94 Prospect Street, Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. 

GIRLS: Want your name on your sport 
togs? Tatted yarn letters each for two 3c 
stamps. Sample for 3c stamp. ALMA C. 
BROWNING, 1603 Lonsdale Avenue, Lons- 
dale, Rhode Island. 

LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS crocheted or 
knitted lace, 35 cents. C. ROY, 5 Lock St., 
Nashua, N. H 

PERCALE, RAYON, 10 pounds for $1. 
Bright woolens for braiding, hooking, 4 
pounds for $1. Postage extra. Silk, velvet. 
JOSEPH DEMENKOW, Abington, Massa- 
chusetts. 

HOOK A CHAIR SEAT. Stam burlap 
pattern, “Simple Spray”, with color scheme 
and sheet of 12 other designs, 35c. "ETHEL 
ALLEN, R. D. Westfield, Massachusetts. 




















MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE — euaee COB SMOKED 
EAKFAST BACON 





Hos zestful B. .. flavor, mild cure, well mixed— 
5 Ib. strip sent charges prepaid, $2. 60. Third zone. 

HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond 


The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 


Persons coming to acquire or dispose of THE OLD 
FARMER’S ALM ANAC may contact prospects 
jam ay this column. Rates are Sc a word, and re- 
plies should be sent to the box number given. Ad- 
dress YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 

Want to sell copies of the Almanac, 1848— 
1905, all -- condition. Leavitt's Almanac, 
1860—1915. Write Bor 4A 

What do you want for rm, jes of The 
Old Farmer's Almanac 926. 1929 and 
1930? Bowe 3A 


Vermont 

















Dunes On Balloons 


Not many years back, one of the Province- 
town natives, out on the beach in his T model 
Ford truck gathering driftwood, got stuck. 
The sand was soft. His wheels spun. The 
more they spun the deeper into the loose 
sand they became embedded. Were he to 
summon aid any other car might suffer the 
same fate. Why not deflate the tires? He 
did. In less time than it takes to relate it, 
he was out of his predicament and there- 
after drove the dunes at will. 

One summer he was struck with another 
idea. Ten days later a mail order house deliv- 
ered to him a set of huge balloon tires. And 
thereof an industry was born. Today as 
one strolls down rambling little Commercial 
Street in Provincetown, “Joe Nunes” spick 
and span fleet of cars equipped with huge 
balloon tires will take any visitor out to 
“Ride the Dunes.” 

The sunset trip is best, “Joe” will tell you. 
In the measured roll of the great balloon 
tires you find a rest and sensation you might 
never have known before. The panorama 
is captivating and complete. The white 
lighthouse at Wood End begins to wink its 
light. The one at Race Point answers it. 
Tresses of saffron shadows hang over the 
distant dunes as you make your way back 
to Provincetown in the enchantment of the 
quiet early evening. 


Clarke Robinson 
Christian Science Monitor 


in the 


Birthday of the Month 


February 27 Mrs. Laura E. Richards of 
Gardiner, Maine, will celebrate her 91st 
birthday. For sixty years Mrs. Richards has 
been writing, portraying her New England in 
poems and stories, and fables for children. 
Most famous of her stories is “Captain 
January.” Mrs. Richards mother was Julia 
Ward Howe, composer of “The Battle Hymn, 
of the Republic.” 


ss ee * 


This Remedy for Marital Troubles 
was published in the New England Gasetteer, 
100 years ago: 

“Many years since, a gentleman of New- 
ington (Ct.) who was a very religious and 
conscientious man, married for a wife, one 
of the most ill-natured and troublesome 
women which could be found in the vicinity. 

“This occasioned universal surprise wher- 
ever he was known, and one of his neigh- 
bors ventured to ask him the reason which 
governed his choice. 

“The gentleman replied, that having but 
little or no trouble in the world, he was 
fearful of becoming too much attached to 
things of time and sense. And he thought 
by experiencing some afflictions, he should 
become more weaned from the world, and 
that he married such a woman as he thought 
would accomplish his object. 

“The best part of the story is that his 
wife hearing of the reason why he married 
her, was much offended, and out of revenge, 
became one of the most pleasant and dutiful 
wives in the town, declaring that she was 
not going to be made a pack horse to carry 
her husband to heaven!” 


In Minneapolis and St. Paul 


the New England Colony of Women use the 
following prayer at their meetings : 

“May the purity of the snows of New Eng- 
land, the uprightness of her fir trees, the 
strength of her hills and the peace of her 
valleys abide in our hearts and be manifested 
in our lives.” 

See September issue of YANKEE for “A 
New Hampshire Prayer” by Klara Muehling. 


see & * 


Dear YANKEE: 


In answer to YANKEE’S request for 
“further details” on the New England 
Artists Service, its founder, William Pitt 
(who has appeared frequently as a contri- 
butor to YANKEE tells us that the Service 
was founded three years ago to 
promote the concert and lecture field in 
New England. Mrs. Elizabeth Elkins, well- 
known lecturer, thought that something of 
the kind was so badly needed that she 
formally introduced it at the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Convention at 
“We got off to a grand start,” 


about 


Hanover. 
Mr. Pitt 
reports, “and we have been doing well ever 
since.” 

This year the service has expanded into 
Vermont with surprising success. 

Last summer Mr. Pitt handled the Yale 
Puppeteers and had several fine shows such 
as the one at the Auditorium in Concord, 
N. H., and in Durham. As well as represent- 
ing famous concert personalities and speakers 
when they come to New England, Mr. Pitt 
and the Service represent RKO and have 
some excellent vaudeville “on tap.” 

To date many a small church or club 
has been able to get an excellent program 
for $5.00 or $10.00. Further 
on the Service may be had by writing 
William Pitt, New England Artists Service, 
Suncook, N. H. 


information 


QUERIES 
YANKEE receives many queries that 
it is sometimes unable to answer. Hereafter 
under this heading these will be gathered 
up, from time to time, and deposited in the 
laps of our readers, whose courtesy, help- 
fulness and general interest we know we can 
rely on to find the right answers. Please 
address your information or queries (the 
more the merrier) to Queries, Editor. 


How do I dispose of old spikes and nails 
for cash? 
U. S. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


I have been trying to locate a firm or 
company that buys old articles or antiques. 
I happen to have one of those nobby glass 
lamp shades red in color. They do not 
make these any more. I also have a leaf- 
mould dish, yellow in coloring with green 
veining, which has been in my family for 
fifty years. 

Mrs. W. N. 
Eagle Bend, Minn. 





“I was interested in the Old Farmer's 
Almanac’s “Old New England Recipes,” by 
Josephine Peirce. 

“There is a New England delicacy that 
we used to have in our old Hartford home 
when I was a boy called Baptist cakes. The 
recipe is only known to those who know old 
Yankee recipes and I would like to make 
some of these. They were made somewhat 
like doughnuts only lighter and puffy and 
had a rich, delicious flavor.” 

Mrs. Peirce reports that she has looked 
through some 20 old cookbooks and just 
can’t find anything on these cakes, but does 
report four recipes that “are lighter and 
puffier than doughnuts and are to be eaten 
with sauce or gravy.” 

Here is the first. 

PUFF BALLS: 3 eggs, 1 cup sugar, | pint 
sweet milk, salt and flour enough to permit 
a spoon to stand upright in the mixture; 
add 2 heaping teaspoons baking powder into 
the flour; beat all until light. Drop into 
boiling lard and cook until puffed and brown. 
(1897) 

If anyone is interested in the other three 
recipes, write in to YANKEE and we shall 
send them along. 

Could any of your readers tell me about 
an old place of worship? I have a collection 
of pictures taken about 1873. One is an 
exterior view and the other an interior view 
of the “Oid Beech Hill Church, West Gran- 
ville, Mass. Taken when celebrating its 
seventy-fifth anniversary Sept. 1873.” On 
the back of one of the pictures is this state- 
ment: “Bishop Asbury and Jesse Lee held a 
conference of some fifty ministers of the 
M. E. church in this house in 1798.” . .Is this 
building still standing today? If so could I 
secure pictures of it through some reader's 
courtesy or be told where I might get the 
pictures? 

R. E. A. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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PRINTED 
GUMMED FANFOTO 


STAMPS * *1 


Simply send any size photo, snapshot or 
negative and $! now. 

Within 10 to 14 days you will receive post- 
paid 200 gummed Fa paper stamps of 
your picture printed from fine engravings. 
Will not fade. 


A faithful reproduction guaranteed. 
Your original photo returned. 
Orders for less than $! not accepted. 


New! Smart! Useful! 


Be first in your locality to use the latest 
in photos. Stick your Fa ios on letters, gifts, 
envelopes, invitations, books and greeting 


cards. 
Send photo and $1 to 


YANKEE, new tamesiine 
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This Season? 


You are certain to meet your friends at the 
Plaza. Enjoy the elegance, the perfection of 
every detail, the charm of this distinguished 
hotel. Loyal guests of the Plaza, partial to 
its friendly service and the classic beauty of 
its setting at the entrance to Central Park 
will find more than their usual share of en- 
joyment this season. The Plaza is ideally 
located near smart shops and theatres. Sub- 
way station right at the hotel. It costs no 
more to stop at the Plaza than any other 
hotel of equal standing. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 


PL AL Aa 


FIFTH AVENUE « FACING CENTRAL PARK 


5 


WHAT'S NEW IN TOWN 


BOSTON’S 
Newest and Largest 








Weekly Magazine of 


BOSTON LIFE 


Seve yourself time and money on your next 


trip to Boston. Ask for your copy of 
WHAT'S NEW IN TOWN at your hotel, 
club, travel or information point in Boston, 
Cambridge or Brookline. Your FREE guide 
to sports, ort, theatres, music and dining in 


Boston. In short, a handy guide to the 


best there is, as a key to Boston Life. 


VISITOR INFORMATION SERVICE, HAN cock 4226 


WHAT'S NEW IN TOWN 
The Magazine of 
BOSTON LIFE 


BLACK G&G WATSON COMPANY, Publishers 


Stetier Building, Boston 
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GENEALOGY 


by Lloyd K. Towle 


DILL-HAINES-WILLIAMS 

Record from Bible in possession of Mrs. 
Ernest H. Williams, West Gardiner, Maine. 

William Dill, born Jan. 31, 1793. 

Eliza Church, born Dec. 6, 1792. 

Wm. C. Dill, born Aug. 14, 1812. 

Eliza Dill, born Sept. 2, 1815. 

James R. Dill, born April 9, 1817. 

Cathrine Dill, born Dec. 4, 1818. 

Martha Dill, born Mar. 29, 1820. 

Joseph Dill, born Jan. 20, 1822. 

Chas. H. Dill, born Dec. 8, 1824. 

Benj. Dill, born Feb. 24, 1826. 

William Dill, died July 1, 1825. 

Mrs. Wm. R. Dill, died Apr. 8, 1857. 

Charles H. Dill and Philena Swift m Dec. 
28, 1846. 

Charles W. Dill, born Mar. 2, 1848. 

Eliza P. Dill, born Sept. 26, 1849. 

Enoch Dill, born Oct. 2, 1851. 

Hiram Haines and Eliza Dill, m Aug. 10, 
1839. 

Hiram Haines, born Sept. 25, 1818. 

Eliza Dill, born Sept. 2, 1815. 

Mary E. Haines, born July 16, 1841. 

Wm. F. Haines, born Feb. 16, 1843. 

Eliza O. Haines, born Aug. 25, 1847. 

Almeda C. Haines, born July 25, 1851. 

Sarah C. Haines, born Mar. 9, 1854. 

Hiram S. Haines, born Sept. 25, 1861. 

Hiram Haines, died Apr. 13, 1897. 

Sarah C. Haines, died Jan. 8, 1871. 

Frederick A. Williams, born June 29, 1851. 

Eliza Haines, born Aug. 25, 1847. 

Frederick A. Williams, born Nov. 24, 1872. 

Ernest H. Williams, born Dec. 24, 1879. 

Luvillie A. Williams, born May 9, 1880. 

Ugene V. Williams, born July 19, 1882. 

Frederick A. Williams, died May 17, 1877. 

Ugene V. Williams, died Apr. 15, 1883. 

Luvillie A. Williams, died Dec. 5, 1886. 

Frederick A. Williams, died Dec. 2, 1888. 

QUERIES 

Wanted: Data relative to Noel Hawkins, 
Sr. b in Arlington, Vt., d in Persia, N. Y., 
July 16, 1872 in the 80th year of his age. 

Wanted: Data relative to Sally, w of Noel 
Hawkins, Sr., and dau of Hosea and Betsey 
Bartlett, d Nov. 12,,1867 in the 67th year 
of her age. (Above records are in a 
cemetery near Gowanda, N. Y.) 

Wanted: Parentage of Isaac Blood (1785- 
1845), b perhaps in Holiis, N. H., m Elizabeth 
(Betsey) Spalding of Reeds Ferry, Merri- 
mack, N. H. They had three ch., Solomon, 
Ira, Elizabeth. 

Wanted: Connecting link between Anna 
4 Richmond, dau of Ebenezer 3, John 2, 
John 1, b at Middleboro, Mass., Oct. 14, 
1704, and Thomas Rogers and Henry Samp- 
son of. the Mayflower. 

Wanted: Descendants of Ruth Saunders, 
b 1739, dau of Stephen Saunders and 
Raxchael Bliven. She m John Brown. Were 
their two sons named Caleb and Godfrey? 

Wanted: Parentage of Arthur Hale and 
Mary his wife. Their children were christ- 
ened in Brattle Street church in Boston, 
John, 1687, Augustine, 1696, Keziah, 1698, 
Benjamin, 1704. Rev. Wm. Cooper wrote 
“at burial of Arthur Hale, Aug. 18, 1728.” 

Wanted: Parentage and birthplace of 
Susannah Rolfe, m Henry  Easencee 
(Esaney) about 1790, lived in Hope, Me., 
d 1844 in Appleton, Me. 





WHAT NATIONAL DEF ENSE 
MEANS TO NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from Page 38) 





gram, administered by qualified ex- 
perts, would be a great boon to the 
nation. All these steps and even much 
more may some day come about, but is 
this the hour to place such huge 
additional burdens on the Treasury? 
Even now the leaders of the National 
Defense Commission point out that a 
lag of 30 per cent exists in the defense 
program, and call attention to the 
“blackout” of labor from Friday to 
Monday. New England believes that 
there must be a re-kindling of the 
absolute necessity of preparedness by 
both industry and labor. 

National defense will mean much to 
New England in breaking down her 
isolation. New airfields will link her 
much more closely to the rest of the 
nation. More important will be the 
creation of new industries and new uses 
for her products. Above all, New 
England believes that success can only 
come in the defense program unless the 
nation adopts her tradition of sound 
craftsmanship, economy, and balanced 
budgets. This priceless heritage New 
England contributes to make America 
strong in her hour of trial. 

*es ee * *& 
Bringin’ to Port 

In the Nantucket Scrap Basket, a “Collec- 
tion of Characteristic Stories and Sayings of 
the People of the Town and the Island of 
Nantucket, Massachusetts,” is the last will 
and testament of Obed Gardner, master 
mariner of Sconset. It reads in part: 

“Item: I have cruised with my wife, 
Huldy Jane, since 1811. We signed articles, 
in town, before the preacher on Independence 
Day. I want her and my oldest son Jotham 
to be Captain and mate in bringin’ to port 
whatever I leave and to see that every one 
of the crew gets the lay as writ down on 
this paper. I put mother in command. I 
know sheel be captain anyway, for six 
months after we started our life cruise, I 
found out that I was mate and she was 
master. I don’t mean that she ever mutinied, 
but I no that whenever we didn’t agree she 
always manoovred to windward. May be 
it is all right for she-could always sail closer 
to the wind than I could.” 

Did the Pilgrims Land 


at Plymouth Rock? is the subject of a rather 
recently published article. Provincetown says 
they landed in Provincetown first, points out 
that the Mayflower intended to land gn North- 
ern Virginia, was turned from the southern 
course by dangerous shoals, then sailed into 
Provincetown Harbor. All the women came 
ashore there and held a big washday. On the 
2ist of December a small exploring party 
“landed” at Plymouth. Not till five days later 
did the Mayflower itself sail into that harbor. 








